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The late St. John Adcock, Editor of ‘“‘ The Bookman,” was one of the 
great Londoners of our time. He had made the square mile round St. 
Paul’s Cathedral his own literary parish. He knew every house and street 
not only as it is now, but could trace the main literary shrines in this historic 
area back to the Middle Ages. Not only, however, was he an authority 
on literary sites and houses—he could by his wide knowledge of English 
literature and history and by the subtle magic of his pen recreate the London 
of other centuries. These six studies are magic casements through which 
we see the deeply moving panorama of the history of London as a city 
and as the maker of world history—The Middle Ages; Elizabethan 
London; In the Days of the Stuarts and Cromwell ; London in Eighteenth- 
Century Literature ; Nineteenth-Century London; London To-Day. 


The Collected Poems of St. ohn Adcock 


7/6 net 
ALFRED Noyes in the Sunday Times : 


“Mr. Adcock’s ‘ Collected Poems’ contain work that, in certain rare 
values, of character and feeling, has a beauty entirely of its own. It is 
entirely independent of the fashions; and I know of no other way of 
indicating the quality that sets it above them by saying that a living human 
soul shines through it. . . . The best of all are his poems of the human 
affections that bind the world together . . . and here, again and again, 
Mr. St. John Adcock achieves a direct simplicity and truth, with an under- 
tone of music that, once heard, will not easily be forgotten.” 


The Bookman Treasury of Living Poets 


Compiled and Edited, with an Introduction and Notes by 
St. JoHN Apcock 


Second Edition revised and enlarged. 7/6 net 


All the chief poets of our time have place in it, and as the Observer points 
out “ it also contains poems by lesser known men and women the merit of 
whose work has been overlooked by most modern critics.” The Sunday 
Times praised, as “‘ an excellent feature,” the liberal attention paid “ to 
the poets of the Overseas Dominions,” and the Daily News agreed with 
many others that “ it is surely the most comprehensive, certainly the most 
catholic anthology of modern verse.” 
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Early Spring Novels 
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UNWASHED 
GODS 


E CHARLES VIVIAN 


SHEILA KAYE - SMITH says: “I 
certainly hope it will be a best seller . . . 
it deserves it.’ 


G. B. STERN says: “A really interesting 


RED DESERT 


HARRY EDMONDS 


Author of “ The North Sea Mystery.” 


An extremely skilful blend of romance, 
adventure and mystery. 


THE FOREST 
RANGER 


By 
BEN BOLT 


A thrilling story of fighting and adventure, 
concerned with the capture of Quebec. 


THE LEAN 
YEARS 


HAROLD BINDLOSS 


Mr. Bindloss here returns to his beloved 
North-West Canada and gives us a fine 
virile story of adventure. 


A MONKEY 
IN SILK 


MARGARET TURNBULL 


“ Should attract by reason of its romantic 
quality and its energy of movement.” 


Sunday Referee 
A most acceptable story.”” 


Yorkshire Observer 


WARD, LOCK & Co. 


New Bodley Head Books | 


THE 
SHORN LAMB 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


| 
In this, alas! his last novel, completed 
shortly before his death, Mr. Locke returns 
to the mood and spirit of ‘‘ The Beloved Vaga-_ | 
bond.” It is the story of the impersonation | 
of a twin brother, and in this case ‘‘ the shorn | 
lamb” only escapes from the icy blasts of | 
destitution to fall into the hopeless entangle-_ | 
ments of mistaken identity. The develop- 
ment of the plot is typically Locke, delight- 
fully unfolding to its proper conclusion, and | 
touched with that urbanity, humour and pathos_ | 
which have made his stories so irresistible. 


Ready February 6th. 7s. 6d. net 


AN 
AGATHA CHRISTIE | 
OMNIBUS 


containing her three books, ‘“‘ The Mysterious 
Affair at Styles,’ ‘‘ Poirot Investigates” and 
““The Murder on the Links.” 


| 

| 
Here, in one volume, are three full-length 
books by Agatha Christie, whose name needs 
no introduction to connoisseurs of detective 
fiction. All three books have as their central | 
figure Poirot, the little Belgian detective. 
The first of them, ‘“‘ The Mysterious Affair at 
Styles,” which was the author’s first novel, is_ ] 
still held’: by many to be the best detective | 
story written in the last ten years. 


Ready February 13th. 
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THE ODYSSEY OF 
AN OUT-OF-WORK 


By TERENCE HORSLEY 


This remarkable book is the true and 
authentic record, taken down almost word | 
for word by Mr. Horsley, of the experiences | 
of a skilled workman who, having lost his 

job, tramped from end to end of England in | 
search of work. His power of expression | 
and the poignancy of his descriptions of the | 
workhouses and institutions to which his 
poverty and distress led him, make the book 
an epic of the greatest social tragedy of our Jf 
time, and bring home the problem of unem-_ } 

ployment more intensely than any statistics | 
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could do. Just published. —_7s. 6d. net 
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° EPOCHS OF PERSIAN ART 
By Sir E. Denison Ross 


NTIL a few weeks ago the public had but little 
idea of Persian art and what it stands for. 
To-day there can be few readers of newspapers who are 
not familiar with some of the objects now being shown 
at Burlington House, and very many have already 
visited this wonderful Exhibition. There is thus no 
necessity for me or any other writer on the subject of 
Persia to presuppose anything 
like ignorance on the part of 
his readers. It is difficult to 
determine into how many 
periods one should divide the 
history of Persia when con- 
sidering the artistic output 
of that country. In a general 
way the history of the Persian 
people may be divided into 
the pre-Islamic and Islamic 
periods, the turning-point 
being the conquest and con- 
version of Persia by the 
Arabs preaching a new 
religion at the beginning of 
the seventh century A.D. But 
such a subdivision is neither 
satisfactory nor detailed 
enough for the student of 
Persian art. Ignoring the 
pre-Achemenid art which is 
also represented in Burlington 
House, the pre-Islamic period 
falls naturally into three 
distinct divisions: (1) the 
Achemenid, from 560 to 330 
B.C. ; (2) the Greco-Parthian, 
from 323 B.C. to A.D. 220, 
including the century or so of 
Greek rule and the five § 
centuries of Parthian. 

The miost important feature 
of Achemenid art was its 
architecture, and this cannot 
of course be studied exten- 
sively at Burlington House. 
Of Persepolis, their chief 
capital, we have nothing to 
show ; but from Susa we have some architectural casts 
of the originals in the Louvre, kindly lent to the 
Exhibition by the French Government. The most 
interesting of these is the capital composed of two half 


Three Ladies in a Garden. 
From a MS. of the Diwan of Hafiz (fifteenth 


By kind permission of A. Chester Beatty, Esq. 
From“ Persian Art,” by E. Denison Ross (Luzac). 


bulls back to back, a type of purely Persian invention, 
which is full of strength and dignity. 
Achemenid art is, however, well represented by 
pottery, bronze vessels, jewellery and engraved gems. 
The only influence which the Greeks exercised in 
Persia was over the Parthians, and of Parthian art we 
still know very little. 


Indeed the question of Parthian 
art is one of the most im- 
portant problems occupying 
students of Oriental art. The 
influence of the Greeks on the 
Parthians is well illustrated by 
the fine collection of Parthian 
coins shown in the Exhibition. 
The four hundred years of 
Sasanian rule represent an 
epoch of splendour and great- 
ness from every point of view, 
and in nothing is this epoch 
more remarkable than in the 
development of the fine arts. 
Architecture—of which, alas, 
all too little remains to-day— 
pottery, metalwork, sculpture, 
mural painting and textiles, 
all reached a point of per- 
fection, and we are fortunate 
enough to be able to see and 
enjoy the finest examples of 
all these arts in Burlington 
House. Sasanian art has such 
very marked characteristics 
that the non-expert is quickly 
able to cultivate a conscious- 
ness of its outstanding motives 
and designs, which are as dis- 
tinctive as the music of Bach 
or Beethoven. The Islamic 
period begins historically with 
the defeat of the last of the 
Sasanians in A.D. 641 by the 
Arabs ; and for three centuries 
the Persians lost their identity 
as a nation. 

In dealing with the history 
of Persian art, however, 
one is tempted not to follow this chronology; for 
although Persia had changed her state religion from 
Magianism to Islam, and although the temple and the 
palace had given way to the mosque, the influence of 
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the great artistic revival, 
which had taken place with 
the rise of the Sasanians, did 
not disappear during the long 
period of Arab domination, and 
when in the tenth century the 
Persians reasserted their 
national independence, one of 
their chief ideals was the 
revival of her pre-Islamic 
traditions both in letters and 
in art. I should therefore be 
tempted to include in the third 
period of Persian art the early 
Islamic art down to the 
Mongol invasion in the 
thirteenthcentury. Indeed cer- 
tain Sasanian characteristics 
persist down to the present 
day. Of course it must be 
recognised that in the tenth 
century Moslem styles became 
predominant, and in the rare 
textiles of the Seljuk period 
(eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies) there is a marked 
development of Islamic orna- 
ment, partly attributable to 
the substitution of symbolic 
figures for abstract and 


geometrical designs, and partly to the development of 
the Arabic alphabet for calligraphic ornament. 

The powerful influence of Chinese art-forms on Persia, 
when she became part of the Mongol Empire, is every- 
where in evidence ; and this evidence, which became 


Bronze Figure of a Winged Goat. 
Achzemenid—Fifth century 6 + am the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, 
thin). 


Portrait by 
Claude Harris, 


Sir Edward Denison Ross. 


still more marked when the 
centre of royal patronage 
was transferred _ under 
Tamerlane and his successors 
(fourteenth and _ fifteenth 
centuries) to Transoxania 
and Khurasan; the close 
proximity to China making 
itself especially felt in Persian 
painting and in the other 
decorative arts. Thg fine 
carpets of the Safavid period, 
which are so important a 
feature of the Persian Exhibi- 
tion, are full of dragons, 
pheenixes, white cloudbands 
and other typically Chinese 
ornaments. 

The above remarks will 
perhaps add to the enter- 
tainment of visitors to 
Burlington House by point- 
ing out a few of the many 
problems which are occupy- 
ing the attention of scholars 
and students. It is important 
for all of us who are 
interested to realise that 
we may never again have 
such an opportunity of 


studying Persian art at first hand, and that when at 


the end of the Exhibition these collections are 


second time. 


returned to their many and scattered homes, there 
is "no likelihood of their being brought together a 


Bronze Leg of a Throne: 
A gryphon. 


Sasanian (?) (From A. Rabenon, Paris). 
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THE APPEAL OF PERSIAN POTTERY By 


Where Persia Challenges China 


Whatever opinions may be expressed about other 
sections of the Persian Exhibition at Burlington House, 
it is already fairly safe to conclude that for the general 
public the most attractive of all the exhibits are the 
Carpets and the Pottery. In this the public shows 
very good sense, because the majority of art experts 
would cordially agree that it is in textiles and ceramics 
that Persia found its highest and most individual form 
of art expression. 

Of recent years it has been taken for granted that 
China stands for the ne 
plus ultra of pottery, but 
so great an authority on 
ceramics as Mr. Bernard 
Rackham of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum has 
not hesitated to assert 
that the Persians “ out- 
rivalled even the Chinese”’ 
in their sure sense for 
ceramic form. Persian 
pottery accordingly is 
easy to appreciate, mak- 
ing its appeal to esthetic 
sensibility rather than to 
the intellect. 

“Tf the note of majestic 
power is seldom pre- 
sent,” says Mr. Rackham 
in a recent article, ‘“‘ if 
Persian pottery has little 
of the massive strength 
of much Chinese, it shows 
in its forms a_ tender 
loveliness, a natural 
suavity, as of the more 
delicate kinds of plant 
life. In colour again the 
Persian potters were no 
less sure of themselves. 
The colour glazes and pigments they evolved are in 
themselves wholly admirable and were combined in 
harmonies of faultless balance. They suggest the hues 
of flowers, in contrast to the gem-like quality of the 
Chinese pigments.” 

The Persians, as we all know, are and ever have been 
great lovers of gardens, and in connection with their 
pottery it might further be remarked that they tend 
to use colour in larger masses than do the Chinese, 
whose effects, for example in famille-verte, famille-noir, 
or famille-rose, are obtained by small brilliant touches 
of varied colour on a uniform ground. 

Though pottery of immense antiquity has been found 
at Susa, these relics of the past belong rather to the 
Babylonian or a kindred civilisation than to what we 
know as Persia. Other early wares found in Persia 
seem related either to the T’ang wares of China or to 
Hellenistic art, but one of the earliest claims of Persia 
to ceramic distinction is in connection with lustred 
If similar vessels found in Egypt and elsewhere 


ware, 


Dish with figures dancing. 
(Twelfth century.) 

By kind permission of G. Eumorfopoulos, Esq. 
From ‘‘ Persian Art,” by E. Denison Ross (Luzac). 


Frank Rutter 


make it difficult, even impossible, at present to say 
where lustre painting on pottery was first invented, 
“to Persia certainly belongs the credit of having in 
later times used this technique with a mastery nowhere 
surpassed.” 

From the twelfth century till its destruction by 
Gengis Khan in 1221, the city of Rhages (Rayy) was a 
famous centre for the production of lustred wares and 
tiles. Conspicuous among the pottery exhibits at 
Burlington House are the Rhages dishes with coloured 
glazes and striking animal 
or figure decoration. 
Built up by strong sweep- 
ing lines, these deeply 
engraved forms show a 
splendid sense of design. 
In a way too they are as 
energetically economic in 
their use of colour as they 
are in their rendering of 
form. The ground may 
be left plain white, or 
given a tint, but on it 
these quaint forms are 
stated in intense splashes 
of cobalt-blue, green, 
purple and amber-yellow. 
Both in conception and 
execution the designs on 
these Rhages dishes are 
related to the miniature 
paintings of the twelfth- 
thirteenth centuries and 
possibly the same artists 
were employed for 
illustrating manuscripts 
and painting pottery. 

The Mongol invaders 
who destroyed Rhages 
appear however to have 
encouraged the production of pottery at Sultanabad, and 
as might be expected from theinvaders’ country of origin, 
dragons and lotus-flowers as elements of design betray 
the new flood of Chinese influences which accompanied 
the Mongols. Painting however seems to have gone out 
of vogue in the fourteenth century, when the most 
lovely productions were the self-coloured turquoise-blue 
dishes with designs sharply cut in simple relief. 

With the Safavid rulers came a great renaissance of 
pottery in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, which 
reached its zenith during the reign of Shah Abbas the 
Great (1587-1628). Then appeared a new world of 
lustre wares with arabesques of plant designs of fiery 
crimson or iridescent brown-green, thin translucent 
white wares painted with landscape or floral designs 
in vivid blue, and also peculiarly Persian designs of 
twin gazelles or pairs of peacocks in three-colour ware 
of blue, celadon and copper-red. The sixteenth 
century is the great period, for in the seventeenth the 
imitation of Chinese Ming becomes more and more 
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prevalent, and the Persian adaptations less certain and 
distinctive. 

Tilework, which played so important a part in Persian 
architecture, is almost a separate subject, but it is 
generally agreed that the famous turquoise-blue tiles 
with Arabic inscriptions reached their highest point of 
perfection in Persia during the reign of Tamerlane or 
Timur the Lame Tartar. During the same fourteenth 
century tilework mosaic with coloured glaze reached 
a high state of splendour at Isfahan. A further de- 
velopment of tilework manifested itself in the seven- 
teenth century during the reign of Shah Abbas. By 
this time pottery had become recognised in Europe as 


a vehicle for picture painting, and Persia, which had 
never been so hostile to the representation of living 
forms as other Mohammedan countries, encouraged her 
artists to build up pictures of court life and garden 
scenes in tilework pictures of great durability and 
beauty. 

A fine example of one of these sixteenth century 
tilework pictures, made at Isfahan, can be seen in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, and represents a Persian 
beauty with a male admirer in a typically flowery 
Persian garden. The scene is anything but a wilder- 
ness, yet its delightful hedonistic atmosphere is quite 
in key with the philosophy of Omar Khayyam. 


WHERE PERSIA MEETS ENGLAND By 


The Common Ground of Mysticism 


OST people whogoto see the wonderful art treasures 

of Persia at the International Exhibition of 
Persian Art in London wonder at the skill of the Oriental 
mind for having rivalled the modern West in art and 
craft ; but they are still inclined to think that a gulf 
lies between the East and the West never to be bridged. 
The fact is that not only is there no gulf, but also actually 
there can never be; for the continents of Asia and 
Europe have long met. 
assumed by uncritical readers—and not a few writers 
as well—that the East and the West are opposing camps, 
with no meeting ground. If this broad generalisation 
has some basis of truth, it must not be enforced too 
strictly, as upon the mystical plane of thought, with 
which one is apt to associate the Oriental poetry, there 
is much to consider in the works of the English poets. 
One must however distinguish between the merely 
“pretty ” lines, written simply by reason of poet’s 
desire for a beautiful phrase or description of some 
evanescent natural charm, and genuine poetry contain- 
ing and inspiring real thought. Of the first the English 


minor poets (and some of the major) have more than 
enough ; the young poet moved by beauty is apt to 


The Ruins of Persepolis. 
From ‘‘ The Persians,” by Sir E. Denison Ross (Oxford University Press). 


Nevertheless it is too often — 


Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah 


mistake his mood, his feeling of awe or admiration, 
for something deeper than it really is. In this respect 
some forms of Eastern poetry have not failed to err, 
for in many earlier passages of Persian poets one will 
find nothing but a brilliant confusion of high sounding 
words, full of florid, extravagant metaphor. But such 
ephemeral efforts, though often sound technically and 
indeed even worth reading, need not be mentioned as the 
expressions of high order of which Asia is justly proud. 
The true mystic poet is readily recognised as more 
profound. Wordsworth, limited though he was by his 
tendency to “‘ produce ”’ verse on the slightest provoca- 
tion, pierced in his finest moments the veil of earth- 
born beings and recorded visions of the eternal. In his 
“Ode on Immortality ” for instance the lines : 
“Though inland far we be 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither ; 
Can in a moment travel hither .. . 


And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore ’’— 


invite comparison with the words of the greatest of 
all the mystic poets of Persia, Jalalu’d-Din Rumi. We 
cannot fail to notice that the same 
silver thread runs through the 
; composition of these two men, men 
so widely separated by age, 
nationality and the general outlook 
on life. But in the inner life, “ the 
life of life,’’ as Shelley puts it, they 
are not far apart, for Jami of 
Persia sings : 
Mankind, like the waterfowls, are 
sprung from the 
Sea... the sea of the Soul: 
Risen from the sea, why should the 
bird make 
Here his home ?” 


Perhaps the two greatest mystic 
poets of England are William Blake 
and Francis Thompson, and it is 
worthy of note that the number of 
years between them have had no 
effect on the main idea of true 
mysticism. They lived in different 
ages, wrote in different styles, yet 
the atmosphere was always there. 
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Blake, at the age of ten, in the distressingly 
unpoetic locality of Peckham in London, saw 
his first vision: “a tree filled with angels, 
their wings and the star-like brilliancy amid 
the boughs.” 

As with most of the Sufi poets of Persia, so 
also with Blake, body was a mere shell, a 
covering, and the soul the real thing. Clever 
at his craft of engraving, and able to hold 
his own (when poetry did not interfere) in the 
prosaic sphere of daily toil, he yet saw visions 
continually, holding converse with them and 
calling them names. 

Here again we find an agreement of thought 
between the East and the West, between 
Blake and Moulana Rumi, for the master 
singer of Persia sings : 

“This is love; to fly heavenwards, 

To rend, every instant, a hundred veils, 
The moment to renounce life 

The last step, to feel without feet, 

To regard this world as invisible, 

Not to. see what appears to one’s self.”’ 


Or can we come to a more common meeting 
ground of thought between the East and the 
West than by noting Ahmed Al Ghizali’s poem, 
which he wrote on his death-bed ? : 
“Tell thou to my friends, when weeping, 
They my words decry, 


Here you find my body sleeping, 
But it is not I. 


“* Now in life immortal hovering, 
Far away I roam; 
This was my house, my covering, 
’Tis no more my home. 


“ This was as the cage to bound me; 
I, the bird, have flown ; 
This was but the shell around me ; 
I, the pearl, am gone. 


““Over me as o’er a treasure, 
Had a spell been cast, 
God hath spoken at His pleasure, 
I am free at last!” 


And what shall be said of Shelley? Can a pantheist 
such as Shelley be also a mystic? Assuredly he can, 
for Shelley remains to this day unrivalled as a ‘‘ beautiful 
and ineffectual angel, beating in the void of his luminous 
wings.” He had the passion, the music and ecstasy 
and a definite faith in the unseen, which has sent his 
words flaming towards the uplifted symbols of heaven. 
He could sing with our own Jami of Persia, or with 


Hafiz of Shiraz, and be never out of tune: read how 


trué it is: 


“‘ The Spirit who explores the depths 
Of boundless seas, wherein the heavens swim 
Like some small boat, cried with one mighty voice : 
‘ Praise to the Lord of all the universe.’ 


Kai Kans attempts to fly to heaven. 
(¥rom a Persian MS. in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York.) 


From “* Heroines of Ancient Persia,” by Bapsy Pavry (Cambridge University Press). 


His beauty everywhere doth show itself, 
And through forms of earthly beauties shine 
Obscured as through a veil.” 


Many great names will occur to the reader whose owners 
are tinged with mysticism, but who are not, in any real 
sense, of the company of the true mystics. For the 
mystical mind and outlook, to which all earthly records 
of the senses are but indications of secret and intangible 
forces and power, is rare; when it occurs, it pervades 
a man’s whole writing, so that he may tell of a flower, 
a face, a landscape, and yet we shall recognise that his 
vision stretches beyond these simple things, that they 
are but symbols charged with messages, to be inter- 
preted in the light of a world felt and not seen with 
mortaleyes. In this respect of highest thought, England 
and Persia have long met. “‘ Human brotherhood 
consists,” said Moulana Shums, “only in higher 
thought.” 
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MYSTICS AND MYSTICISM OF PERSIA By 


The Pathway of the Soul 


HE Persian poets are the sweetest singers of the 
Near East. It is but natural, therefore, that 
Persian mystics should attune their speculations and 
doctrines to the simplicity of the poets, who, often 
enough, sing as an expression of their mere pleasure in 
being alive. The poet finds in the rose the secret of 
his lady’s heart, the fragrance of her unuttered thoughts ; 
the mystic finds there 
the endless chain of 
divine activity and pro- 
vidence, endless because 
it had no beginning. 
Many of the great 
poets of Persia wrote 
very profitable eulogies 
of their patrons (the 
“Shahnama”’ or Book 
of Kings, by Firdousi, 
is an outstanding ex- 
ample), and we owe a 
large part of Persian 
epic poetry to this 
practice. The mystics, 
on the other hand, spent 
their energies in de- 
crying the world and all 
its works, holding out 
visions of incredible 
rewards which would 
recompense long suffer- 
ing and material loss in 
this life. The work of 
the poets, therefore, is 
found enshrined in 
many a precious illu- 
minated manuscript, 
scenes from their diwan 
(collected works) form 
the subject of many 
priceless miniatures by 
famous artists. The 
mystics live in a dim 
shade. Here and there 
a couplet is woven 
into a rug, but for 
the most part one has 
to dig for the jeweis. 
The early Persian mystics found the simple faith of 
Zoroaster a firm base on which to rear their speculations. 
There were the two opposing forces, Sublime Good and 
Dominant Evil, for ever contending for the mastery in 
world affairs, and there was never any doubt as to the 
ultimate outcome. The Sublime Good would inevitably 
win through. There was the Prophet’s injunction, 
“ Hear no evil; see no evil; speak no evil”; in this 
way the Evil One could be kept at arm’s length and 
by so much was his power lessened. The early mystics, 
therefore, had only to ponder the problem of Why ? 
There was no doubt as to the how of things ; Zoroaster 
had made this quite plain, but being a practical man 


4 


Neville Whymant 


he did not concern himself overmuch with the prime 
cause nor with the probable stages of divine activity. 
Men were here in the world as labourers were in a vine- 
yard and the final crop would depend on the value of 
the work put into its cultivation. There was no need 
for an elaborate balance sheet showing credits and 
debits; that was the affair of the Lord of the Harvest 
whose reasons, no doubt, 
were adequate. But the 
mystic (who often 
enough had no gilded 
patron as the poets had) 
felt the hard blows of 
misfortune on his _ill- 
protected person and 
lamented : 


From “ The Persians,” by Sir E. Denison Ross (Oxford University Press). 


“I have never been free 
from the weary toils 
of this world 

Nor have I ever been 
glad merely to be 
alive : 

Long is the apprentice- 
ship I have served to 
Fate 

But Fortune still holds 
the whip-hand over 


With the growth of 
Islam in Persia there 
came a new terminology 
into the mystic’s dis- 
cussions, but still he 
remained simple in 
thought and word. 
None of the deep 
philosophical mystery of 
Buddhism overshadowed 
the plain creed of the 
Persian mystic. The 
Persian language is the 
simplest of the Oriental 
languages; there is, 
therefore, none of the 
cryptic, allusive diffi- 
culty so common in 
Chinese and other 
Far Eastern tongues. 
There is much discussion still about the symbolism of 
the Persian mystic but this is rather the fault of Western 
interpretation than of the original writers. For even 
the Sufi in his most secret phraseology cannot hide his 
thoughts from the careful reader. His thousand names 
for God can be paralleled by a thousand others from the 
poets, and the meaning of Saki (bearer of the wine-cup), 
the Worker, the Stranger, the Tavern Keeper, the Host, 
need not be laboured. The rose is a symbol of many 
things ; wine, in its mystic sense, is not always potable ; 
lovers, fragrance, lamps, gold, jewels, these and many 
more all have connotations not found in the dictionaries. 
But even so the reader who knows enough to read with 
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From a Persian MS. of the Shabnama. 
(Fifteenth century—British Museum.) 
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ease will have no difficulty in recognising in ‘‘ lovers ” 
the sons of men, in the “‘ Loved One ” God Himself, in 
“lamps ” the teachings of the mystics, and so on. 

After the heavy philosophical and metaphysical 
systems of Further Asia the aphorisms and conceits of 
the Persian mystics come as a refreshing breeze from a 
rose garden in Shiraz. From the “ Anwar-i-Suheili”’ 
(or Lights of Canopus) comes the following quatrain : 

“Did the offender know what bliss to Me 
Arises from the pardon of a sin, 
He would for ever err intentionally, 
And, with excuses, some new crime begin! ” 


Jalalu’d-Din Rumi, one of the most famous of Persian 
mystics, refers constantly to the body as a prison of the 
soul : 


‘When the blossoms are shed 
The fruits come to a head, 
When the body is dead 
The soul rears its head.” 


The carpe diem philosophy, popularised in the 
Western world by FitzGerald’s version of Khayyam’s 
“ Rubaiyat,” belongs to one school of mystics and 
appears in one form or another in nearly all the poets. 
Shaykh Sdadi, of Shiraz, in his ‘‘ Gulistan’”’ (Rose- 
Garden) writes : 
“I think not of the morrow 
Nor recall the bygone sorrow, 


Thus I breathe, exempt from strife 
Thus moves on my tranquil life.” 


This in spite of the fact that Sdadi was known to have 
had for many a year a far from tranquil existence ! 

All the mystics warn men of the folly of earthly 
attachments. Life is but a thing “ of a day or two,” 
and “ the recalling of affection from the object in which 
it is vested is very hard.’’ How shall they who look for 


a joyous life hereafter find it if their hearts are fixed on 
unworthy objects whose appropriate home is “‘ a world 
of clay’”’? And it must be said for the mystics that in 
most cases they practised what they preached. They 
did frequently “retire from the world” (though in 
some instances it was from a surfeit rather than from a 
high moral conviction) and Saadi embodies their teach- 
ings in his well-known lines : 
‘The world, my brother, will abide with none 

By the world’s Maker let thy heart be won, 

Rely not nor repose on this world’s gain 

For many a son like thee she has borne and slain. 

What matter when depart thou must 

If death should find thee in the dust 

Or call thee from thy throne ?” 


In the fragrant writings of the Persian mystics all 
vices are dishonoured, all virtues glorified. The reader 
feels that the arguments are irresistible, the path to 
paradise is the wide road bordered with wondrous 
flowers, the road to hell has so forbidding an appearance 
that surely no man can tread it. And from all the 
teachings two constant injunctions emerge again and 
again, “‘ Whatever your lot, give contentment possession 
of your soul,” and “ Cherish humility more than life.” 
Jami, one of Persia’s most revered mystics, tells readers 
of his “‘ Beharistan ”’ that 


“‘ All treasures are in one house, and there is 
No other key to it except humility.” 


All earth’s possessions are counted as nothing beside 
contentment and the teachings of many mystics may 
be summed up in the following lines from the “‘ Anwar-i- 
Suheili ”’ : 
“Contentment makes man wealthy. Tell it then 

To the unsatisfied and world-wandering men ; 

They knew not God, nor paid Him worship due 

Since with their lot they no contentment knew.” 


OMAR THE TENT-MAKER 


FitzGerald’s Version of a Heretic’s Poetry 


Ro weeks, almost for months, people have been 
thinking, reading and hearing about Persia, and 
even those who were wont to declare, not without a 
certain pride, that 1066 was the only date they knew, 
have been heard to mutter “‘ 331 B.c. Alexander conquers 
Persia.” And yet one may wonder whether the public, 
or that section of it which is willing to confess to 
ignorance of a subject and equally willing to learn 
about it, has obtained by its researches and by the 
Persian Exhibition itself, a clearer idea of Persia 
than it had before. Interest has been stimulated, but 
will Persia be forgotten again as soon as the doors of 
Burlington House are closed in preparation for the 
Royal Academy ? 

Of Persia as a country, of its arid deserts and amazing 
gardens, of the costumes and customs of the people, 
it may be assumed that the lantern lecturers have 
thoroughly informed their audiences. And many, we 
may hope, were already sufficiently acquainted with the 
writings of, for example, the late Miss Gertrude Bell to 
conjure up a vivid image of Omar’s “ strip of land that 
just divides the desert from the sown.’”’ But to each of 
his countless readers Omar has probably always meant 
something different, something vague and emotional, 


By 
Francis Watson 


but very far from the atmosphere in which he wrote 
and in which he should be read ; and it may be doubted 
whether this year’s sudden interest in his country and 
its art has really made any difference to the basis of his 
popularity. 

For Omar Khayyam, to a large number of people, 
means Persia, and without Edward FitzGerald Persia 
would still be only a fairy-tale land with a Shah upon 
its peacock throne. To discover how much Omar owes 
to his translator, therefore, will be to come upon the 
essential difference between the true and the imaginary 
Persia. 

In a letter to his friend Professor Cowell in the 
year 1857—two years, that is, before the publication 
of the first edition of the “‘ Rubdaiyat,” FitzGerald 
writes : 

“It is an amusement to me to take what Liberties 

I like with these Persians, who (as I think) are not Poets 


enough to frighten one from such excursions, and who 
really do want a little Art to shape them.” 


It would appear from subsequent remarks in the same 
letter that Omar Khayyam is one of “ these Persians ” 
here referred to, but it is not safe to assume that 
FitzGerald was intentionally loose in his published 
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translations of Omar. For what “ amused” him and 
what he cared to publish may be very different things, 
and his letters show that he loved to jot down free 
renderings of stanzas from the Persian poets to embellish 
some remark which he was making to a friend. He 
quotes, too, from Dr. Johnson, the dictum that ‘“‘ Poets 
are the best Preservers of a Language ; for People must 
go to the Original to relish them,” and his keen research 
is sufficient indication that he in no way underrated 
the importance of original accuracy in dealing with 
foreign poetry. 

For us who are not conversant with the Persian 
language—and it requires a very thorough knowledge 
of a language to appreciate its poetry in the original— 
the best test to apply to FitzGerald’s rendering is to 
compare it with a literal translation, and of these a 
suitable one for our purpose is the first English trans- 
lation of the poet, that by Professor Cowell. 

Here for example is Cowell’s rendering of one of 
the Rubaiyat : 

‘I went last night into a potter’s shop ; 

A thousand pots did I see there, noisy and silent, 

When suddenly one of the pots raised a cry : 

“Where is the pot-maker, the pot-buyer, the pot-seller ?’”’ 


The condensation that FitzGerald professed to find so 
“ un-Persian ”’ in Omar is well instanced in this quatrain, 
but if we turn to FitzGerald’s first edition we find 
* Listen again. One Evening at the Close 
Of Ramazan, ere the better Moon arose, 


In that old Potter’s Shop I stood alone, 
With the clay Population round in Rows. 


“* And, strange to tell, among the Earthen Lot, 

Some could articulate, while others not : 

And suddenly one more impatient cried— 

‘Who is the Potter, pray, and who the Pot ?’”’ 
Leaving aside any consideration of the poetic value of 
FitzGerald’s two stanzas, and the variation of the 
“where ?”’ and “ who ?”’, we are still left with the fact 
that there are two stanzas where Omar, it seems, wrote 
only one. 

This leads to a further consideration. If FitzGerald 
was poetically justified in writing two stanzas in place 
of one, what idea had he of the poem as a whole, and 
how far may we follow him in trying to grasp the 
essential idea behind the work? The answer of course 
is that the poem is not a whole. “ Rubaiyat”’ is 
simply the Persian name for the particular metrical 
stanzas which Omar composed, and in the original they 
are not necessarily consecutive, homogeneous, or com- 
plete—while the translation supplies only a selected 
number of the verses that Omar wrote. 

The realisation of the incompleteness and the almost 
casual assembly of Omar’s “ Rubaiyat ” should deter 
us from searching too keenly for a directing purpose in 
the Persian poet’s mind. In these leisurely expressions 
of an astronomer with a gift for poetry, a man, be it 
noted, who lacked not his Mecenas and could afford to 
be leisurely, we may perhaps trace a personal attitude, 
but not a proselytising creed. FitzGerald could not 
repress an occasional sigh for the irreligiousness of the 
man in whose poetry he delighted, but those who 
specialise in irreligiousness should be chary of pointing 
to Omar as the leader of a great movement of scepticism. 
They are welcome to praise his moral courage, for in his 


time and country it was no light thing thus openly to 
flout the teachings of the Koran, and Hafiz, a poet more 
esteemed among his countrymen than Omar, abandoned 
in his old age the fleeting dreams of wine and love of his 
youth and atoned for his earlier indiscretions by pious 
study of the sacred books and an output of laudably 
religious poetry. Nor, it might be added, was he above 
an occasional forgery to exonerate his youthful poems 
from the charge of blasphemy. 

For his courage the sceptics may praise Omar, but 
they must not look to him as the father of free-thinking, 
as they are sometimes inclined to do. Outwardly, it is 
safe to suppose, this studious old tent-maker, comfort- 
ably pensioned, was a model of Mohammedan piety. 
A poet is surely entitled to look upon a rose and 
speculate upon the transitory nature of existence with- 
out becoming the founder of a school of heresy. Every 
poet has done so: 

** Rose, elle a vécu ce que vivent les roses, 
L’espace d’un matin.” 
But Malherbe was a good Catholic. Even Rabelais set 
limits to his free-thinking—‘‘jusg’au feu—exclusive- 
ment ’’—and if we are content to judge Omar simply 
on the inspired serenity of his verse without praising or 
blaming him for his ethics we shall be fairer both to him 
and to ourselves. And neither Moslem nor Christian 


’ could well cavil at the attitude of 


** While the Rose blows along the River Brink, 
With old Khayyam the Ruby Vintage drink : 
And when the Angel with his darker Draught 
Draws up to Thee—take that, and do not shrink.” 


And yet it is plain in every other stanza that Omar 
was a sceptic, and preferred to be a sceptic, and it is 
equally plain that FitzGerald instinctively revolted from 
his scepticism, and was drawn to him solely by the 
attraction of his poetry. This alone should be enough 
to convince those who understand FitzGerald that the 
latter’s work was no transmutation of lead into gold 
but a burnishing of an already precious metal. It was, 
I think, Laurence Binyon who noted that the only 
occasion on which FitzGerald departs from the regular 
rhyming sequence of the “ Rubaiyat ” is to insert the 
word “lies”’ and the critic suggested that this was 
significant of the translator’s view of the attitude of his 
poet. The stanza in question is the twenty-sixth of the 
first edition : 


‘Oh, come with old Khayyam, and leave the Wise 
To talk; one thing is certain, that Life flies ; 
One thing is certain, and the Rest is Lies ; 

The Flower that once has blown for ever dies.”’ 


To those who feel that at this stage I have followed 
Omar himself and “‘ come out by the same door as in 
I went,” I would reply that the object of this “ great 
Argument about it and about ”’ is purely to demonstrate 
the futility of discussing the ‘“ philosophy’ of Omar 
Khayyam. He has no philosophy. He is a poet and 
he feels ; an astronomer and he studies ; but he is still 
the poet, and not the reformer, when he writes : 
“Ah Love! could thou and I with Fate conspire 
To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire, 
Would not we shatter it to bits—and then 
Re-mould it nearer to the Heart’s Desire?” 


The trouble is that people take him too seriously. 
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HAFIZ AND HIS 


Some Later Persian Poets 


HE popular notion of Persian poetry is summed 
up in the quatrains of Omar Khayyam: this 
world is the only reality; the existence of the 
soul extremely doubtful; therefore eat, drink and 
love while the moment is present and occasion offers, 
while breath is in the nostrils, and the senses are alert. 
To-morrow—no! even next hour, death may come 
and snatch one away into oblivion. 

But this popular notion is untrue, and unfair to 
the abiding greatness of Persian poetry, where scepti- 
cism is more than balanced by mysticism, and cynicism 
by idealism. Against Omar may be contrasted Abu 
Sa’id ibn Abi’l-Khayr, Avicenna (Ibn Sina), Jalalu’d- 
Din Rumi, Jami, and many others. 

It is true that in some of the poets, delight in the 
mere outward semblance of things for their own sakes 
is the same as one finds in, say, the English Robert 
Herrick. But generally at bottom there is the idea 
that these things have their hidden roots elsewhere, 
deeply struck in some spiritual country of which the 
soul has had intuitional tidings. In the work of Hafiz 
of Shiraz, the Incomparable (fourteenth century)— 
one of the greatest of Persia’s names; supreme lyrist 
and profound scholar—both the material and the 
spiritual have their place, and neither seems to oust 
the other. They are in fact inextricably mixed. He 
sings of the rose and the nightingale, youth and the 
spring—and it is difficult to be sure, at times, whether 
these are not symbols. Here and there, obviously they 
are ; but lacking the key to them, we cannot discover 
the purport of the poems. 

He sometimes makes mention of various scholars 
and statesmen ; sometimes stands in contemplation of 
Eternal Beauty; but quickly returns again to the 
“ rose-haunted walks ” where the nightingale sings, and 
youth is at play. 

His style is clear and simple; and he wears his 
scholarship with an extreme of lightness and grace. 
His influence on his contemporaries and successors was 
profound. In a country where practically every well- 
educated citizen can produce verse of some kind, Hafiz 
enjoys a special veneration. His Diwan is even now 
opened at random, and counsel sought with a pin- 
point put down on the page by those who are in doubt 
as to a course of action to be adopted. 

Perhaps the most illustrious figure after Hafiz is 
Jami (fifteenth century). He was remarkable for his 
astonishing versatility. Poet, scholar and mystic, he 
also wrote on the exegesis of the Koran, the traditions 
and lives of the Saints, on Arabic grammar, rhyme and 
prosody and music. His poetical output in itself was 


enormous, comprising three diwans of lyrics and seven 
romantic, or didactic, mathnawis. 


FOLLOWERS 


By 
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There was no one in his day to equal him; he was 
considered to be beyond all praise. Among his many 
gifts was also one of repartee. An example of the 
readiness and sharpness of his tongue has come down to 
us. He was repeating with much fervour the line : 


““So constantly art thou in my stricken soul and 
sleepless eye 
That whosoever should appear from afar, should I 
think that it was thou—’”’ 


when a bystander was unluckily moved to interrupt 
him—‘ Suppose it were an ass?” Jami replied at 
once, “I should think that it was thou. . . .” 

He too exercised a deep influence on his successors ; 
nor was his influence confined to Persia; it spread 
quickly to Turkey. 

Another poet who became widely known in Turkey 
was the sixteenth century Urfi. He died at the early age 
of thirty-six ; nevertheless he had matured early ; his 
loftiness of tone and stateliness of language placed him 
in the forefront of his day and age. 

The last of the great Persian poets however was 
Sa-ib, who died in 1670. Other names have their place 
—such as Sahabi and Shifa-i; but they are of far less 
dominance and importance. The eighteenth century, 
barren poetically as it was in Europe, was barren also 
in Persia. But since the middle of the nineteenth 
century an awakening has taken place and the 
standard, fallen so low, has risen consistently 
higher. 

One can only feel that, with Hafiz and his successors, 
the strong traits of mysticism and idealism in Persia’s 
poetry have become more cultivated and pronounced. 
The clarity of the diction wedded to the languorous idea 
of complete surrender to the unity of things, of pas- 
sionate awareness of the oneness of deity produces such 
rare beauty as dne finds, for example, in the following 
poem of Jami: 


“‘ Each speck of matter did He constitute 
A mirror, causing each one to reflect 
The beauty of His visage. From the rose 
Flashed forth His beauty, and the nightingale 
Beholding it, loved madly. From that light 
The candle drew the lustre which beguiles 
The moth to immolation. On the sun 
His beauty shone, and straightway from the wave 
The lotus reared its head... . 

Whatever heart 

Doth yield to love, He charms it. In His love 
The heart hath life. Longing for Him the soul 
Hath victory. That heart which seems to love 
The fair ones of this world, loves Him alone.” 


One must not allow oneself to be disheartened by the 
much in Persian poetry that is extremely artificial and 
insipid, conventional and tasteless. If the conceits are, 
at times, farther fetched than those of a Donne or a 
Crashaw, they can be easily avoided, and the bulk of 
work that remains—that is, the pure verses of poetry— 
be found of imposing dimensions. 


. Photo: Topical Press. 
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A LAYMAN AT BURLINGTON HOUSE: 


Some Impressions of the Persian Exhibition 


ERHAPS, after all, one should not go to the 
Persian Exhibition with an open mind; it is 
too much like expecting full enjoyment of a performance 
of “The Ring ”’ from a complete innocence of all the 
leitmotivs. And there is really no excuse for it. We 
had heard for months beforehand that Persian art 
was subtle and sophisticated, and we had been given 
every opportunity, by means of lectures, books and 
pictures, to appreciate the subtlety and share the 
sophistication. Many assuredly made the most of 
these opportunities, for as one passes group after group 
crowding the galleries, one cannot help overhearing 
and admiring the light way in which “ Sassanians ” 
and “ Achemenid”’ and “ Proto-Islamic’’ are con- 
versationally bandied about. And one has only to 
watch the ecstatic expressions of those examining 
cases filled with vessels of dull brass and copper to 
feel that one is moving among those who know. 

But I (with shame I confess it) was of that small 
minority who did not know. I went with the avowed 
intention or letting the Exhibition make its own im- 
pression on me; of reading, so to speak, as I ran. It 
was a mistaken policy, but as it is now too late to reverse 
it, I hope that if these few Philistinian impressions 
serve any useful purpose, it will be to impress on those 
who have yet to visit Burlington House the necessity 
for preliminary study. 

Inevitably the first things to hold the attention are 
the large oil paintings in the vestibule. Their effect 
on me was curious, for they reminded me of something 
medieval. There was no strong reason for it, nor do 
I defend it; but it was so. Between the Persian 
girl dressed in dark blue brocade and a pink skirt, 
playing a stringed instrument, or the formidable-looking 
prince dressed in red and the first crude efforts at 


The most wonderful carpet in the world. 
The octagonal carpet from the tomb of Shah Abbas II in GallerygIII. 


By 
Hugh Ross Williamson 


portraiture of our painters of Christendom, there was 
no apparent connection. The five panels of dancing 
girls were not really a monstrous caricature of an 
elongated triptych. A second glance and a second’s 
thought dispelled the illusion. And yet the idea, 
once there, kept recurring in a most unseemly manner. 
The blaze of colour from the priceless illuminated 
manuscripts in a further room, where in gold and 
crimson and blue were depicted the doings of princes 
and warriors and lovers and poets, were a civilisation 
apart from the missals which the old monks decorated 
in honour of Our Lady. Yet somehow they recalled 
them, and it was utterly without surprise that I found 
Our Lady there—‘‘ Mary with the infant Jesus, at an 
oasis in the desert.’’ The heavy copes of brocaded 
silver and faded gold; a chasuble; pieces of armour 
scattered here and there among the galleries—all 
strengthened the fancy that I was moving not among 
alien things, but among the memorials of the past 
of my own land. 

The East reasserted itself suddenly, in front of the 
model of the entrance to the Royal Mosque of Isfahan. 
In the darkness of a late winter afternoon the cunningly 


contrived light thrown upon it made its silvery-blue 


portico glitter like a cave of stalactites. Its reflection 
was caught in the imitation pool below, where the black 
glass gave a momentary suggestion of still water, until the 
sight of a bedraggled calico water-lily recalled promptly 
the realm of stage properties. If this was the East, it was 
the East of the theatre, and theatrically it was certainly 
impressive—far more impressive than the second time 
I saw it, when the cruelty of daylight robbed it of most 
of effect. But through the portal showed the pale 
blue tiles of a section of a fifteenth century wall 
and, on going to examine it more closely, I found that 
the way 
through the 
mosque 
entrance led 
back to 
reality — to 
cases of ex- 
quisite silk 
tissues over 
which I 
wanted to 
pore for 
hours in en- 
joyment of 
their delicate 
colours. Here 
the  panto- 
mime atmo- 
sphere was 
dispelled, and 
Aladdin and 
Ali Baba and 
Sindbad the 
Sailor were 
very far 
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away. Odd exhibits now and then might be 
reminders of their domain—such as the sword 
given by Fath ’Ali Shah to the Tsar Nicholas I, 
with its scabbard of enamelled gold set with 
emeralds, rubies and diamonds—but the osten- 
tatious swagger of them compared very poorly 
with the quiet beauty of the silks. 

But the point of the Exhibition was not the 
manuscripts or miniatures, not the paintings 
or the jewels, not the architecture or the 
silks. It was in the carpets. Not for nothing 
has the carpet been childhood’s symbol of 
Eastern magic. Here in almost every room 
they adorn the walls—large carpets and small 
carpets, old carpets and modern carpets, carpets 
of every colour and design, a bewildering dis- 
play. And the gem of them all, the priceless 
twelve-sided carpet from the tomb of Shah 
Abbas II, lies fenced about with a tiny box 
hedge in the centre of the largest room, like a 
splash of light, in its silken splendour of light 
blue, white, crimson and yellow. 

The carpets had a secret. Designed with 
perfect balance, each one was a universe in 
little. The eye, seeing and appraising the 
whole, found in the intricate mazes a com- 
pletely satisfying pattern, a pattern that at 
once surprised and soothed. And here suddenly 
was the clue to that triumphant mysticism of 
the East. Those old artists had fashioned 
their carpets as the Great Designer had fashioned 
the universe. They knew that their art was 
but a mirror of His. A human fly, bereft of 
wings, might crawl wearily round the tortuous 
symmetry till he was sick with the chaos of it 
all; for in place of a pattern, he would find only 
an insoluble puzzle. He needed wings to see it as the 
craftsman saw it. These carpets surely were confes- 
sions of faith. And there was much peace in them. 

Back once more in the room where the conscientious 
visitor begins—the room containing the prehistoric 
and pre-Christian exhibits—the serenity of assurance 
vanished. Immediately the modern atmosphere was 
restored. Here are the masters of our “ modern” 
sculpture heavy with menace—the Winged Bull and 
the Two Archers from the palace of Darius, twenty- 
three centuries ago. So curiously up to date are they 
that they might be mistaken for the latest work of one 
of Epstein’s disciples. Only the colours in the room— 
those wonderful greens and blues—linked it with the 
rest and emphasised a dominant memory. 

Those colours too caught the eye again through the 
doorway of the further room where the great blue 
mihrab stands, a reminder of Mecca. I had seen it 
at closer quarters earlier in my wanderings, with its 
glazed inscriptions and arabesques on a lustre ground, 
and it struck me as being of all the exhibits the most 
forlornly out of place. Everything else one could 
appreciate as something absolute in itself, however 
alien the surroundings. But with the mihrabs I felt 
that half the significance lay in their proper setting, 
and that half the beauty was in the symbolism of these 
mosque niches pointing to Mecca. 

So I did not return to the mihrab, but went instead 


Photo: Topical Press. 


The model of the Portal of the 
Royal Mosque at Isfahan. 


to the case in the centre of the room to take a farewell 
of the Winged Goat. Here all the ages and their beliefs 
seemed to meet and be caught in a few inches of bronze, 
Enigmatic but unseeing, the gilt, bearded face looks 
out from under the enormous horns like some animal 
deity. He is at once more and less than Pan, for his 
wings are poised for a flight to some imagined heaven, 
and his hooves are already contemptuous of earth. 
Below him, as a pedestal, is a face reminiscent of the 
features of Socrates or of some ancient Silenus. But the 
Winged Goat would have been lost in an Arcadian rout ; 
that was not his climate. I think, though, that Debussy 
might have met him in the afternoon he gave to the faun. 

“What a perfectly divine mascot it would make 
for the new car,” shrilled one lady standing near me. 
“Too chic,” her companion replied, ‘‘ and now where 
is this wonderful invisible ray ? ” 

But I did not remember the Invisible Ray until I 
was outside and, looking back at Burlington House, 
noticed the red, white and green of the Persian flags 
grouped with the Union Jacks over the entrance. His 
Majesty Riza Shah Pahlavi was more than a nominal 
patron. He had lent some of the royal treasures to 
the West, and we had guarded them for him with a 
Western magic. A miracle of science indeed. But 
what is that worth beside the miracles of art? I was 
not the only one who, in forgetting its existence, paid 
the Exhibition an inevitable tribute. 
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Some Books on Persia and its Arts 


THE PEOPLE, THE LAND AND THE HISTORY 


By O. 


** A Year Amongst the Persians.” By E. G. Browne. 
25s. (Cambridge University Press.) 

““The Persians.” By Sir E. Denison Ross. 55. 
(Oxford University Press.) 

“ The Heroines of Ancient Persia.” By Bapsy Pavry. 
15s. (Cambridge University Press.) 

Eastward to Persia.’ By Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah. 
12s. 6d. (Wright & Brown.) 


Apart from their appropriateness to the Persian Art 
Exhibition, these four volumes are most welcome for the 
various and mutually complementary lights that they 
throw on the character of a people who were in a high 
state of civilisation when Europe was barbarous and who 
appear now to be entering yet another stage of splendid 
life. Greeks, Parthians, Arabs, Huns, Mongols and Turks 
have flowed across Persia and for a while subjugated her. 
Yet she has preserved her individuality, her art and poetry, 
her ancient manners and mystic philosophies. 

It is the latter particularly which attracted E. G. Browne, 
whose “ Year Among the Persians’”’ fell rather flat when it 
first appeared in 1893, but now reprinted takes its proper 
place among the great books of travel. Browne was one 


of those people who, like infant musical prodigies, tempt - 


one to believe in reincarnation. As Sir Denison Ross tells 
us in a foreword, he was in no way remarkable at school. 
In 1877, moved by the wrongs of Turkey, in the Russo- 
Turkish War, he began to study Turkish in order the better 
to help her cause ; from that the transition to Persian was 
easy, and Browne had found his kingdom. One sees him 
as already half a Persian when, in 1887, he entered Teheran, 
which he had deliberately approached by the difficult 
route through Trebizond and Erzeroum for the proper 
mental preparation ; and a year later he had almost given 
up thinking in English; some persuasion by his Persian 
friends at Kerman was needed to send him back to his 
lectureship at Cambridge. The dirt and discomfort of 
travel, which were probably as bad in Persia in 1887 as in 
most Asiatic countries, troubled him not, though he occa- 
sionally com- 
on fleas, scorpions y 
and tarantulas. 
On scenery he 
wastes little 
space, though 
there is a pretty 
account of his 
first view of 
lovely Shiraz. 
The _ import- 
ance of places 
for him lay in 
who had _ lived 
there and what 
they thought. 
“One does not 
love Hafiz,” he 
says, ‘‘ because 
he wrote of 
Ruknabad ; one 
loves Ruknabad 
because it was 
written of by 
At 
Kerman he 
enjoyed an 
enormous circle 


From “ The Persians,” by Sir E. Denison Ross (Oxford University Press). 


M. Green 


of friends, ranging from the Governor to a pea-parcher. 
He was especially intimate with the Babis, known among 
themselves oddly enough as “ Friends,” followers of that 
exalted religion which came into existence in 1852 as by 
a new revelation, suffered a horrible persecution from 
Nasir-ud-Din Shah, and only throve the more vigorously. 
The long conversations with Babis recorded here certainly 
inspire respect for the loftiness of Persian thinking. 

Naturally Browne was steeped in Persian poetry, and 
frequently extricated himself from an awkward position 
by, to a Persian the conclusive argument, an apt quotation. 
He vigorously rebuts the common idea that Persian poetry 
ended in the fifteenth century with Jami, and names 
various contemporaries who “ when duly transfigured by 
the touch of antiquity’ may be trusted to make up a 
glorious past.” 

Apart from its extraordinary value to scholars, there is 
plenty for the general reader. In Kerman, for relief from 
ophthalmia, Browne took to opium and, like De Quincey 
with the toothache, found that the mere cessation of pain 
was nothing compared with the delights aroused by the 
drug. He gives a vivid account of how nearly he was 
caught and how he contrived to “unwind the accursed 
chain.”” Whatever faults Persians may have, Browne wil] 
not hear of them, and defends the practice of eating with 
the fingers as both graceful and cleanly when properly 
done. But one cannot help thinking that a Persian dinner 
party must be a little trying, except that one is allowed 
to go to sleep directly afterwards. 

Sir Denison Ross’s delightful little book bears much the 
same relation to E. G. Browne’s that a really well written 
textbook on the French Revolution would to Carlyle. 
The two should certainly be read together. Here are 
vivid little pictures of scenery, deserts and mountains, 
gardens, bazaars and monuments of the past, particularly 
of the fifteenth century : 

“Never were glazed tiles and faience mosaics made in 
greater perfec- 
tion or employed 
to greater ad- 
vantage. The 
main features of 
this style are 
the huge vaulted 
arches, the 
melon - shaped 
domes, and the 
minarets all 
faced with vari- 
coloured tiles 
and calligraphic 
ornamentation. 
These arches are 
rendered the 
more effective 
by their depth, 
the deep inner 
surfaces leading 
the eye back to 
the inner struc- 
ture, whose 
opening is 
minute in com- 
parison with the 
size of the arch- 
way.” 


Twice Sir Deni- 
son regrets that 
modern Persian 
architects have 
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eminently practical forms of the past. In curious con- 
trast, the younger Chinese architects are trying with 
marked success to adapt ancient styles to modern usage. 
The book contains an admirably lucid survey of Persian 
history, attractive notes on the principal cities, and two 
excellent chapters on art 
and literature. There are 
also many good photo- 
graphs. What a pity 
that Kodaks were 
hardly in their infancy 
during E. G. Browne’s 
sojourn ! 

With such preparation 
one can all the more 
enjoy the stories of 
“Heroines of Ancient 
Persia,” retold by Bapsy 
Pavry from Firdausi’s 
‘‘Shahnama,’’ the 
colossal “ Book of 
Kings,” for which the 
Sultan Mahmud 
promised him a gold 
piece for each verse, 
and meanly paid in 
silver. Though in each 
story men appear the 
main actors, the driving 
force is always a woman, 
and when we get to 
historical times, the 
portraits stand out 
luminously. For ex- 
ample, that of the great 
Queen Humai, whose 
sole fault was that, un- 
able to bear the thought 
of sharing her throne, 
she set her infant son 
adrift on the river in 
an ark, like Moses (he 
had exactly the same 
name later). But he 
was saved by peasants 
and lived to be reunited 
with his mother. 
Most attractive, too, is 
the tale of Manizha, 
who fed her lover in his prison pit for years and finally 
got him out in triumph. So did Italian Bonna tramp 
all Europe importuning princes for the release of Brunoro 
and, having freed him, fought by his side till death. 

Orientals equipped with the requisite knowledge of the 
West to give us a convincing picture of their own country, 


Photo; Palmer Clarke. 


Edward G. Browne in Persian dress. 


From “A Year Among the Persians,” by Edward Granville Browne (Cambridge 
University Press). 


while choosing exactly what we want to know, are rare 
indeed. One can hardly praise too highly Sirdar Ikbal 
Ali Shah’s most interesting volume. On old Persia 
and new, on history, constitutional and_ religious 
ferment, on customs of marriage and birth, on schooling, 
manners, art, carpet- 
making, railways, and 
the oil industry, he 
writes with equal ease 
and illumination. His 
chapter on Western 
poetry as viewed by a 
Persian is of peculiar 
interest. Both Shelley 
and Keats are for him 
sublime; a Persian 
critic, he says, would 
be inclined to place 
them above Shakespeare 
—even as we rank Omar 
Khayyam, who “is by 
no means so highly re- 
garded by Persian 
poetical taste as he is in 
England.” 

The chapter on the 
constitutional changes of 
recent years, the inevit- 
able fruit of the miser- 
able misrule of Nasir-ud- 
Din Shah and his suc- 
cessors, is worth study- 
ing, as also that on the 
religious unrest among 
those who are striving 
for a_ restatement of 
Islamism in harmony 
with modern thought. 
Whither, one wonders, 
is Persia moving ? Motor 
roads connect the 
principal cities and suffer 
from traffic congestion : 
E. G. Browne would 
have hated them. A 
railway is a-building to 
connect Caspian and 
Persian Gulf. The 
wealth brought by oil 
is but a prelude to that which will come from the opening 
up of other mineral treasures. But Persia has been on 
her guard against the evils that have so often sprung 
up with oil-born towns. She has survived many shocks 
and looks forward with calm confidence to the new dis- 
pensation. 


THE LITERATURE OF PERSIA 


“A Literary History of Persia.” By E. G. Browne. 
In 4 vols. 21s. each. (Cambridge University Press.) 


For those who wish to delve deeply into the treasure 
house of Persian literature these volumes are invaluable ; 
they represent a great scholar’s major work for twenty-two 
years. The first volume, dealing with the period from 
the earliest times till A.D. 1000, appeared in 1902. Four 
years later came the second, to which the first is really 
but an introduction, and which, carrying the story down 


to the end of the thirteenth century, deals with the greatest 
period of Persian poetry. Then, after fourteen years’ 
silence, came the third volume, dealing with the history 
of the land under Tartar domination, and in 1924 was added 
the final volume covering the period 1500 to 1924, and 
containing the greatest amount of new material and original 
research. The books have now been reissued in uniform 
style by the Cambridge University Press, and form col- 
lectively a work of reference which is not, at least for many 
years, likely to be superseded. ; 
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EASTERN GLORIES SEEN THROUGH WESTERN EYES 
By V. B. Metta 


** Persian Painting.” 
Benn.) 

Persian Art.” 
Denison Ross. 


By Basil Gray. 6s. 6d. (Ernest 


By Several Writers. 
2s. 6d. (Luzac.) 


Edited by Sir 

Of these books Mr. Gray’s volume is the larger and 
being devoted to only one branch of Persian art, namely, 
painting, more specialised. But its author seems in a way 
somewhat out of sympathy with the fundamental ideas of 
Oriental art. He cannot see the Persian art as the Persians 
see it. Every now and then one cannot help suspecting 
that he feels that if the Persian artists had developed 
more along Western lines, they would have done better. 
He regrets, for instance, that Persian artists did not 
develop chairoscuro and perspective. He does not seem 
clearly to realise that if they had done so they would not 
have become what they are—the supreme decorative 
artists. Mr. Laurence Binyon in his essay on Persian art 
in the second book shows a far greater capacity to appre- 
ciate Persian art as it is, although he too points out its 
limitations from the Western point of view—its lack of 
intellectual curiosity and the monotony of its subjects— 
which was also to a great extent the defect of the Pre- 
Raphaelite art of Italy. He writes eloquently about the 
Persian artists’ sense of colour: “‘ One’s ideas of colour are 
enlarged and enhanced in contemplation of Persian paint- 
ing.” To him to study Persian painting is to enter a 
country of enchantment and romance. 


Mr. Gray also does hardly sufficient justice to Bihzad, ~ 


the greatest of Persian painters. He considers him as a 
perfect craftsman and hardly anything more. The in- 
novations that Bihzad introduced in Persian paint- 
ing were, according to Mr. Gray, in detail and 
arrangement and not in conception. Mr. Binyon writes 
about the Persian master differently. He speaks of “‘ his 
dynamic energy, dramatic invention, and marvellous 
delicacy of line.”’ 

Both Mr. Gray and Mr. Binyon agree in tracing the 
origin of medieval Persian painting to the miniatures and 
frescoes left by Mani and his followers—who used painting 


in their ritual. The medieval Persian painters were also 
influenced by Byzantine painting. The Mongol invasion 
brought the influence of Chinese painting to Persia. It is 
likely that Chinese painting influenced Persian painting as 
early as the Sassanian period; but of this neither writer 
says anything. Nor are they able to explain why the 
Indian Buddhist paintings at Bamian, Ghazni, and other 
places which were parts of Persia formerly, did not influence 
Persian art. Was it because the Buddhist painting is too 
spiritual to suit the essentially sensuous Persian tempera- 
ment ? 

The European influence, which Mr. Gray perhaps wel- 
comes, at last came in the seventeenth century. Large 
realistic pictures, in oils, began to be painted. This 
Western influence still continues ; if anything, it is growing 
stronger every day. But who shall say that it has enabled 
the Persian artists to produce greater masterpieces than 
before ? 

One thing that is surprising and perhaps sad about the 
Persian fine arts is that on the whole they are not 
popular arts, but arts of the court. The ancient architec- 
ture—the palaces of the Achemenids and Sassanids—and 
sculpture are meant for the enjoyment and glorification of 
kings. It has no significance for the common people. 
Other ancient nations had their temples which had a mean- 
ing for all classes. But in Persia no great temples of ancient 
times have been found. The medieval Persian painting is 
also for the king and his court. 

Mr. Rackham in his article on Persian pottery and glass 
in the second book is of opinion that the Persians did not 
produce glass of any great beauty. This idea is however 
not supported by Mr. A. U. Pope in his article on Persian 
glass in the December number of the Apollo. Mr. Pope 
argues that a good many glass products of the medieval 
Islamic world which are attributed to the Egyptians and 
Syrians, are really of Persian origin. Mr. Rackham also 
does not mention that the glazed pottery of Persia in- 
fluenced the, glazed pottery of Moorish Spain, that the 
so-called Moorish vases of the Alhambra are really Persian 
in design and shape. This 
Persian influence on the 
Hispano-Mauresque 
pottery spread from 
Spain to Italy and 
gave rise to majolica in 
that country. 

One fact is made 
clear in both the books: 
and that is that the 
Persians were seldom 
the originators of any 
art. They borrowed 
their ideas from other 
nations, but adapted: 
them to their own 
temperament — which is 
extraordinarily sensitive, 
emotional, fanciful, and 
imaginative. And by 
so doing they produced 
an art which is different 
from the arts of other 
nations. If the Greeks 
have given us an 
intellectual art, the 
Indians a spiritual art, 
the Persians have given 
us an art which is 
vitally alive, intensely 
emotional and yet 
restrained and _beauti- 


A Picnic. 
From “ Persian Painting,” by Basil Gray (Benn). ful. 
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PERSIAN ART 


““An Introduction to Persian Art, since the 
Seventh Century A.D.” By Arthur Upham 
Pope. tos. 6d. net. (Peter Davies.) 


Perhaps the best way to write of Mr. Pope’s 
“Introduction to Persian Art” is to consider it 
as an “ Introduction” to the Persian Art Exhibi- 
tion. It has more than an occasional importance, 
it is true, as its learning goes before and beyond 
the ingathering of treasures of Burlington House. 
But in the collecting of these Mr. Pope has had 
a large hand. He is a director of the show with 
Sir Reginald Blomfield. It is because of it, as he 
somewhere implies, that this volume has been 
published now, and we may safely assume that it 
was written with the exhibited contents in view. 
And so we can properly enough measure its value 
here by its usefulness to visitors to the Royal 
Academy galleries. 

Its usefulness as a preparation, not a guide, let 
it be understood. There are countless references 
in the text to objects on view in Piccadilly, as 
many of these will be found reproduced in the 
plates, but they occur in the course of the 
general argument; this Introduction has nothing 
in the nature of a handbook about it. Following 
a brief historical outline, we have a series of 
separate chapters on Architecture and Archi- 
tectural Ornament, Ceramics, The Art of the Book, 
Carpets, Textiles, Metal, and Some Minor Arts. 
The historical sketch covers as adequately as may 
be the sixty centuries now represented at Burlington 
House. 

Under Architecture, Mr. Pope discusses the 
arch and vault in Persia, and also the squinch, 
and passes on to the characteristic use of coloured 
tile for the complete investiture of even the largest 
buildings, and particularly the tile casing known as 
mosaic faience. (This is illustrated, among other 
objects, in the model of the portal to the Masjid-i- 
Shah of Isfahan which has been set up in the Lecture 
Hall.) The technique of this mosiac faience is diffi- 
cult, and for long was considered a lost art, but it 
has been recovered, the author tells us, and is being done 
again to-day in Persia, especially at Isfahan, with highly 
satisfactory results. Mr. Pope’s chapter on Ceramics is full 
of information due to his familiarity with what has been 
done in the way of excavation on the spot. For the 
history of painting and of book-making in Persia, he refers 
us to special treatises, but his own general reflections on 
the spirit that endowed the art are the more useful for 
being freed from too much detail. Its intimate relation 
with calligraphy and the various added perfections are 
well brought out, and the qualities of design and colour 
in the miniatures are sympathetically appreciated and 
graciously expressed. But it is for the Carpets especially— 
the special glory of the Exhibition, and its most popular 
attraction—that Mr. Pope’s volume serves to prepare 
us. We come with new eyes to the fine examples in the 
Central Gallery and Octagon from these pages; thus, 
having described their texture and colour, he continues : 


“Texture and colour are to the design only what rhyme 
is to the idea in poetry. All the sumptuous material can 
give only an elemental physical beauty, and the colour with 
its resourceful variations and adroit combinations, while it 
does yield a richer quality of loveliness, also falls far short 
of the full esthetic value. Beyond these, complementing 
them and deepening the significance of the art, is a beauty 
of meaning and pattern, exciting to the eye, indeed, but 
fully apprehensible only to the eye of the mind which searches 
for deeper levels. It is these deeper levels that we must 
explore if we are to understand Persian carpets as a fine 


From “ Persian Painting,” by Basil Gray (Benn). 


art. All of the genius that had been ploughed into the 

successive stages of Islamic ornament for nearly a thousand 

years, comes to a perfect expression in the greatest examples.” 

Mr. Pope is an enthusiast in his subject, as indeed 
becomes the Adviser in Art to the Persian Government, 
and if we cannot always agree with his relative estimates 
of Persian art and those of other countries, his zeal is 
very proper in a cicerone to the Exhibition. What is this 
particular esthetic genius which has renewed itself for 
these fifty or sixty centuries, a longer period of artistic 
productivity than perhaps any other region can point 
to? The author has been enlightening on this question 
in the various chapters just referred to, and he sums up 
his conclusions in one on ‘“‘ The Formative Factors in 
Persian Art,”’ following a delightful interlude on ‘‘ Gardens ”’ 
from the associate pen of Dr. Phyllis Ackerman. The 
persistence of the Garden motive, not to be missed by 
any eye in the Exhibition, is one of the guides to the quality 
of an art, of design and abstraction, that appeals direct 
to our sensibilities. We will find it much illumined in 
Burlington House after a reading of Mr. Pope’s compre- 
hensive analysis. The hundred plates, many of them 
reproducing the author’s own photographs, for taking 
which he has had unrivalled opportunity through his 
official position as Art Adviser, and an excellent map, may 
not be overlooked in glimpsing the usefulness of this 
learned Introduction. 

D. S. MELDRUM. 
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MYSTIC TALES 


“Tales of Mystic Meaning.” Translated by R. A. 
Nicholson. 21s. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Persian poetry is very like Persian art—intricate, 
minute, overloaded, sensuous, in which the loveliness of 
little things usurps the place of the larger loveliness of 
line, and beauty is more a pattern than a monument—the 
difference between Islamic and Chinese art. The same 
applies to Persian and Indian poetry, and to Islamic 
mysticism. None of them has the stark grandeur and 
purity of line that is so characteristic of Chinese poetry 
and of Chinese mystic 
writings. Perhaps it is 
only natural, since 
Islamic mysticism seems 
to lack the essential, 
almost brutal logic, 
clarity and courage of, 
let us say, the mysti- 


Your family too would be comfortable, if there 
were another room in it.’ 7 
‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘it is nice to live beside 
friends, but, my dear soul, one cannot lodge 
in 
And again the universal cry of the Mystic : 


“Close thy lips, O my soul; though eloquence is at 
thy command, do not breathe a word—— 
And God best knoweth the right way.” 


ROBERT TUNSTILL. 


PERSIA. By H. F. Haig. 2s. 6d. (Black.) 

It is difficult to realise that Persia, with a population 
about twice that of Lon- 
don, is larger than France, 


something that clings ee 
too close to the comfort- A 
ing anthropomorphism of 
the Hebrew and Arab 
religion, something that 
cannot altogether leave 
the tender littleness of 
everyday life and scale 
the cold and ruthless 
heights of the true 
mystic, whether he be 
Greek, Yogi, Zen or 
Taoist. But this may 
only be a wrong im- 
pression, fathered by 
the far more intimate, 
flowery, childlike, roman- 
tic qualities of Persian 
mystic poetry. Certainly 
these Mystic Tales are 
delightful enough. 

Jalalu’d-Din, the 
author, was a great poet 
as well as a great Sufi. 
He lived from 1207 to 
1273, and combined the 
founding and organising 
of the great Mevlevi 
Order of dancing 
Dervishes with the 
writing of poetic 
exercises in mysticism. 
Some of his tales, para- 
bles and allegories 
Professor Nicholson has 
translated with a very 
beautiful simplicity. 
They can be appreciated 
by everybody, how- 
ever ignorant they may be of the esoteric teachings they 
are intended to convey. Those about animals are particu- 
larly fascinating, showing clearly that understanding of 
nature and animal mentality that is characteristic of all 
true mystics from Buddha to St. Francis of Assisi. There 
blows through them, too, great gusts of the divine and 
mystic laughter of those who know the transience of 
human life and human aspirations, who have found their 
being in Allah, Christ or the Eternal Way, who, because 
they are not of, are yet in the world, and are shrewd and 
fearless in their worldly judgments. 


““A homeless man was hastily seeking a house. 
One of his friends took him to a house in ruins 
And remarked, ‘ If it had a roof, it would do 
for you to live in, and you would be almost 
next door to me, 


Gushtasp plays polo with the 
Emperor of Rum. 


(From a Persian MS. in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York.) 


From “ The Heroines of Ancient Persia,” by Bapsy Pavry (Cambridge University Press). 


Spain, Portugal, Switzer- 
land and Italy all put 
together! Yet so it is, 
though its progress is 
handicapped by miles of 
desert and lack of trans- 
port facilities. Mr. 
Haig’s description of the 
land, its people, history, 
traditions and trade, 
illustrated with eight 
full-page illustrations in 
colour by himself, makes 
a most interesting book 
in that artistically pro- 
duced series, ‘‘ Peeps at 
Many Lands.” He tells 
us of the Mohammedan 
rules of fasting, and how 
skilfully they can be 
avoided ; of the Shah’s 
palace in Teheran with 
its two thrones, its 
“mechanical singing- 
birds, globes, clocks, and 
clockwork toys’’ mixed 
up with beautiful Sévres 
china and other valuable 
things ; and its carpets, 
“ all inferior modern ones 
whose aniline dyes are 
rapidly fading in the 
bright light”; and 
touches on various 
aspects of Persian life, 
religious, social, and the 
nomad existence followed 


| 


by many of the peasants. 
ey A well written, compre- 
hensive book, admirably 
illustrated. 


ANCIENT EGYPTIAN, 
ASSYRIAN AND PER- 
SIAN COSTUME. By 
M. G. Houston and F. 
S. Hornblower. tos. 6d. 
(Black.) 


The care with which these costumes have been studied 
and reproduced in line drawings and colour render the 
Misses Houston and Hornblower’s book singularly useful 
to the art student, teacher, theatrical manager, as well as 
to the ordinary reader with an interest in these things. 
Attention has been paid to every detail, and we can fully 
believe that “‘ the special aspect of the work is more fully 
treated than in any other accessible book upon the subject.” 
Exact drawing and colouring have been aimed at, and the 
costumes illustrated have been “ actually cut out and made 
up before being sketched.”” Drawings by artists of various 
centuries have been carefully followed, and the garments 
are explained briefly but clearly so that anybody with a 
little skill can make them up. The book is unique, and 
author and artist are to be congratulated on a very thorough 
and useful piece of work. 
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THE FRIEND OF WAGNER AND BRAHMS By 


Hans von Bulow’s Letters and Opinions 


ANS VON BULOW (1830-1894) was not only a 
great artist, but a remarkable personality, yet 
there would, after the lapse of more than thirty years, 
be little more than a faint memory of his scholarly 
playing and echoes of his witty sayings, had he not 
happened to be brought into close contact with two 
musicians greater than himself, Wagner and Brahms. 
It is probably in a great measure because he was thus 
a mirror of his times that already eight volumes have 
appeared of his letters and writings, and that now a 
fresh collection should appear—‘ Letters of Hans von 
Biilow ” (21s. ; Knopf), which has been brought together 
and edited by Count du Moulin Eckart, and has 
now been made available for English readers in Mrs. 
Atkinson’s translation. 

The letters, which range from 1854 to 1892, have 
been procured from different sources. A large propor- 
tion, addressed to his daughter, Daniela Thode, were 
procured in curious circumstances. When the War 
began, they were in her home on Lake Garda, which 
was seized by the Italian authorities as enemy property, 
and put in charge of the poet Gabriele d’Annunzio, 
who, when appealed to in 1921, made no difficulty about 
handing them over for publication. 

The letters are arranged in groups under the persons 
to whom they are addressed. First in importance 
are those to Wagner, whom in 1858 Biilow addresses 
as “‘ Beloved friend,” and it is noteworthy that, even 
after the catastrophe of 1869 which separated them 
for life, he never lost his enthusiasm for Wagner’s 
genius. These letters to Wagner are only a fragment 
of what he wrote, and they seem to have drifted to 
Riga, the scene of some of Wagner’s earliest experiences. 
There are twenty-three letters to Cosima (all written 
originally in French), the first of which is a dignified 
but moving acceptance of her determination to leave 
him, in which he chivalrously takes the blame upon 
himself, but cannot conceal his anguish, and ends by 
styling it ‘a kind of testament from a brain and a 
heart that are sick, half deranged.” The other letters 
are more formal, and deal with their children, whom 
he leaves in her charge. From these letters, and from 
Count Eckart’s recent biography of Cosima Wagner 
(reviewed in THE Bookman of last December), we can 
forni some judgment of what must seem to have been 
an inevitable tragedy. From them we realise that 
Cosima had in each of her mates a difficult personality 
to deal with. Wagner, with that tremendous egotism 
which was at once his strength and his very conspicuous 
weakness, and with a violent, uncontrollable temper, 
and von Biilow, suffering always from bad health and 
nervous irritability, leading him into quarrels with 
his best friends—usually followed by abject repentance— 
were trying individualities, and it says much for Cosima’s 
devotion that for fourteen years she succeeded in 
holding the wayward affections of the man to whom, 


Herbert Thompson 


in 1869, she finally determined to dedicate the rest of 
her life. 

It is from the letters to his intimate friend Bechstein, 
the pianoforte maker, whose instruments he helped to 
make known to the world, and from those to his beloved 
daughter Daniela, that one learns most of his career, 
of his likes and dislikes, which were as violent as one 
would expect from such a man, and were expressed with 
a characteristic wit. He compares Bechstein’s instru- 
ments with other makers’—usually to their detriment— 
but one notices that he has a good word for Broadwood’s, 
which he came across when visiting England. 

Of composers Beethoven seems to have been most 
highly honoured, and indeed his interpretation of the 
sonatas was supremely fine; he prided himself on his 
“ superfine sense of rhythm,” and this, with his sensitive 
phrasing, made his playing of them a delight. And 
it is to his credit that, though circumstances drove 
him into the arms of the Brahms party (for in those 
days party feeling in Germany ran as strongly in music 
as in politics), he never lost his appreciation of Wagner’s 
greatness as a composer. In 1871, two years after the 
breach, he styled him “the greatest genius of his 
century,” and we find many evidences of his whole- 
hearted admiration of “‘ Tristan ” and “‘ Meistersinger,” 
and his keen interest in “ Parsifal.”” In 1884, writing 
to Daniela, he says: “‘ Rheingold’ is my favourite 
opera after the ‘ Meistersinger ’—yes, really !—because 
it ts pure gold, free from dross.” 

For Berlioz he had a sincere admiration, and refers 
to ‘“ Benvenuto Cellini” as “my old unfading first 
love, . . . so correct and so inspired (the two are 
no longer contradictory terms with me).”” He was deeply 
interested when the first complete performance of ‘“‘ Les 
Troyens”’ took place at Carlsruhe, under Mottl, one of the 
few conductors for whom he had unqualified admiration. 
Thus in 1884, he writes : ‘‘ Mottl has made the most com- 
plete conquest of me. A splendid fellow, a giant... .” 

Of executive artists he gives the highest place to 
Joachim—though in the opposite camp. In 1866 he 
styles him ‘“ that unique (really unique) artist,” and 
again in 1887 refers to him as one of the two artists 
who are “worth listening to.” The other one was 
d’Albert. In 1887 he writes thus of him: “ d’Albert 
played delightfully in Berlin. ... It was an ideal, 
an intrinsically finished performance. . . . I tell you, 
he’s no end of a fellow. I may still be able to learn 
something from him, since I still feel vigorous enough 
to admire him. His instinct has providentially set 
him early on the right road.” 

As Mr. Scott Goddard, who has edited this English 
version of the letters, says in his preface, they “‘ provide 
a just and relatively complete picture of Bilow the 
man,” of a unique and deeply interesting personality, 
who played an important part in the musical life of the 
nineteenth century. 
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LONDON AND LITERATURE 
Mr. St. John Adcock’s Memorial 


“* London Memories.” By St. John Adcock. 8s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Mr. St. John Adcock, though he had other literary 
affinities, was of those men of letters who have seldom 
thought of literature without thinking of London. 

A diminished band, for all the frequency of books on 
London ; and the process of decline in numbers began 
very long ago, as soon as literature ceased to be mainly 
an urbane, almost a club affair, the product of coffee- 
house wits—say by the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Presently Edinburgh 
was “the Athens of 


By 
T. Earle Welby 


allusion to Dickens, thinks that writers and novelists 
of London have become too vague in topographical 
reference. Among contributory causes are, he suggests, 
speedy transit where the Londoners of old walked, and 
the contraction of the modern novel. But surely even 
more of the trouble, such as it is, may be ascribed to 
loss of character by so many parts of London. Charles 
Lamb’s “‘ motley Strand ”’ deserved the epithet well into 
living memory: who now would be at the trouble to 
seek out an epithet for the Strand of to-day? And 
then, as we might have 
noticed, the standard- 


the North.” Not so 
long afterwards, Words- 
worth was lurking in 
the Lake country. But 
meanwhile Dr. Johnson 
had firmly marked out 
the way in which at 
least certain literary 
types should continue ; 
and.well intothe Words- 
worthian epoch there 
was the resolute, 
whimsical testimony of 
Charles Lamb. It is 
due to the posthumous 
influence of Lamb that 
we find so late, and on 
a first view so surpris- 
ing, a celebrant of the 
old charm of London as 
Walter Pater, who, in 
writing of Lamb, has a 
beautiful passage on an 
atmosphere almost 
wholly vanished by his 
day. Possibly a trace 
of Pater’s own influence 
may be discovered in 
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Corne r of Silver Street and Monkwell Street. the 


“From STOLAVES CuurcHyaRD 


isation of many things 
has removed a 
pleasant challenge. 
For where is the point 
of lavishing skill on a 
description of the “ Red 
Lion” when it is but 
the replica of every 
other “house” under 
the same control ? 
Back, then, to the 
early nineteenth cen- 
tury, to the eighteenth, 
to Stuart and to Eliza- 
bethan London. With 
that portion of which 
lay within easy reach 
of St. Paul’s, Mr. St. 
John Adcock was 
minutely acquainted, 
and in this book on old 
literary London he con- 
centrates on it all his 
knowledge and_ skill 
in observation. His 
survey emphasises 
fact that the 
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that long essay by Mr. 
Arthur Symons in which 


ON THIS SITE STOOD THE SHOP OF MOUNTJOY THE WIG-MAKER, WITH WHOM 
SHAKESPEARE LODGED FROM 1598 101604, WHILE HE WAS WRITING TWELFTH 
Nicht HAMLET, MEASURE FoR MRASURE,OTHELLO,AND OTHER OP HIS PLAYS: 


value of London to 
the writer has changed, 
and far more 


the charm of other 
parts of London is ap- 
preciated not more 
subtly than the horror, thirty years ago or even more, 
of the upper stretch of the Edgware Road. 

My one regret about Mr. St. John Adcock’s book is 
that he did not trace consecutively the development 
of that feeling for London. But it may very well be 
that a writer so kindly and so full of metropolitan piety 
did not like to insist on the gradual disappearance of 
the comprehensible and friendly Town. 

One can no more love London to-day than one can 
love mankind. But it is delightful to be taken back, 
with so good a guide as Mr. St. John Adcock, to the ages 
in which men of letters could love at least a great deal 
of it, out of such familiar knowledge as was Dekker’s 
and Ben Jonson’s and Charles Lamb’s and Dickens’s. 
Mr. St. John Adcock, who discreetly does not overdo 


From “ London Memories,” by St. John Adcock (Hodder & Stoughton). 


rapidly between 1890 
and 1930 than in 
the whole transition 
from Tudor to early Victorian London. 

Nothing can deprive London of the literary value it 
shares with other of the great cities of the world, as a 
scene of incalculable encounters: size of population 
guarantees that. But to write a novel, with London 
for scene, of the sort of life possible only in vast cities 
is not, strictly, to write a novel of London. For that 
we need that character and narrative should be affected 
by the things peculiar to London now. What are they ? 

Though Mr. St. John Adcock does not specifically 
raise this argument, his pages inevitably suggest it to 
the reader. Perhaps a man so fond of London would 
not have liked to disparage, even by suggestion, London’s 
present literary stimulus. But look at his pictures of 
what was, and then from the top of any bus at what is! 
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AN EPIC OF POLAR ADVENTURE By 


The Andree Diaries 


“The Andrée Diaries.” Translated from the Official 
Swedish Edition by Edward Adams-Ray. 21s. (John Lane.) 

The accidental discovery on August 6th, 1930, on 
White Island of the remains of S. A. Andrée, Nils Strindberg 
and Knut Fraenkel, cleared up one of the greatest of all 
Polar mysteries, for it enabled the world to follow step by 
step the amazing voyage of these three explorers who were 
last seen thirty-three years before gliding into the unknown 
Arctic from Danes Island in a balloon. 

By some means that seem nearly akin to the miraculous 
not only were the remains of the bodies found, but also 
very full diaries and observation-books by Andrée and 
Strindberg, from which it has been found possible to form an 
almost complete account of one of the most stirring of epics. 
There is in this volume one of the finest stories of human 
endeavour against superhuman odds ever told, but I am 
not certain that it has been arranged to the best advantage. 
The ordinary reader will naturally want nothing and 
nobody to come between him and the diaries. He may well 
complain because he does not arrive at these documents 
until page 347 is reached out of a book with only 452 pages. 

We are first given biographies, from which we learn that 
Andrée was strong-willed, sober-minded, single in aim and 
calm in spirit, then follow accounts of nine balloon journeys 
with the ‘‘ Svea,” the planning of the expedition, towards 
which Alfred Nobel contributed half the cost, £3,600, a 
technical chapter on the construction of the balloon, and 
even when the actual voyage has started there are chapters 
inserted of technical commentaries on pack-ice, animal life 
and weather, and a great deal of space to the expeditions 
of the Bratvaag which found the bodies and the Isbjérn 
which brought back further relics. Now if all these chapters, 
except possibly those concerned with the finding of the 
bodies, had been relegated to appendices for those interested 
in research, the ordinary reader could have come to grips 
much earlier with what he wants, which is the story of 
what happened. 

In their anxiety to be thorough the Swedish Society of 
Anthropology and Geography have made the mistake of not 
letting the photographs and records tell their own story first. 

This is however remediable, for the wise reader will 
begin at chapter seven where the journey starts, omit the 
technical commentaries in chapters eight and nine, con- 
tinue the journey in chapters ten, eleven and twelve and 
then go straight on to chapter twenty-two where the 
original documents are reproduced. 

It was on July 11th, 1897, that Andrée with some 
misgivings decided to start from Danes Island, a start that 
was as unpropitious as it could be, for the drag or guide 
lines became unscrewed and were left on the beach, and 
the balloon sank so low that the car dipped into the sea 
almost at once, owing to the balloon’s extreme sensitiveness 
to cloud and fog. They took 15 cwt. of provisions, cal- 
culated for one and a half months in the balloon and two 
months on a sledge journey, thirty-six pigeons and three 
sledges. The first message by buoy-post, dropped into the 
sea eight hours after starting, was cast up by the sea 1,142 
days later. Another one sent off fifty-five minutes later was 
found 672 days afterwards. A pigeon-post with an equally 
encouraging brief note had a better fate and arrived quickly. 

The high level journey however only lasted for one day, 
when a contingency arose that Andrée, queerly enough, 
seems not to have foreseen. 

The balloon became weighed down by fog, and sank so 
low that there was a danger of the car being smashed 
against the ice. They had even to throw away the last of 
their buoys, but nothing would induce the balloon to rise, 
and they bumped and drifted or stood still practically on 
the ice surface. 

“It is not a little strange to be floating here above the 
Polar Sea,’’ wrote Andrée on the only occasion when he 
allowed himself for a moment to leave observation and to 
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reveal his deepest feelings. ‘To be the first that have 
floated here in a balloon. How soon, I wonder, shall we 
have successors? Shall we be thought mad or will our 
example be followed ? I cannot deny but that all three 
of us are dominated by a feeling of pride. We think we 
can well face death, having done what we have done.” 

And this is only the second day. On the next, July 
14th, they had to jump out of the balloon in the fog on 
to the floating ice, 216 miles from the nearest land, after only 
ten hours of free flying and fifty-five hours with the guide- 
rope bumping over the ice, having covered 288 miles in all. 

Immediately they decided to set out over the dreadful 
pack-ice with the idea of reaching Franz Joseph Land. 
They were, alas, not to know that an invincible ocean- 
current would prove an effective bar to this. It took them 
a week of hard work to get everything shipshape for the ice 
journey, and then after five days of heart-breaking drudgery 
in lugging the sledges and boat, carrying four hundred 
pounds weight, over hummocks and through snow, in fog 
and drizzle, they found that they had only covered a poor 
mile or two in an east-south-easterly direction since they 
abandoned the balloon. The equipment was differently 
divided and they set off again, the direction of the ice- 
current carrying them all the time out of their course. 
“ The Polar district is certainly the birthplace of the prin- 
ciple of the greatest stumbling-blocks,”’ wrote Andrée at 
this stage, and indeed the courage and good-humour of 
the trio all through the troublous time is wellnigh un- 
believable. Nothing seemed to go right except the presence 
of polar bears of which they shot ten to provide food, 

On August 4th they were at last compelled to realise 
that they could never reach land to the east. ‘‘ We can 
surmount,”’ wrote Andrée on this day, ‘‘ neither the current 
nor the ice and have absolutely no prospect of doing any- 
thing by continuing our tramp to the east. We are therefore 
determined to begin our next wandering with the course on 
the Seven Islands, which we hope to reach in 6-7 weeks.” 

Their thirteen days of exhaustive pulling of sledges had 
been in vain, they were faced with the prospect of at least 
forty more of infinitely increased hardships, but it is note- 
worthy that the entries for this black day consist of scientific 
observations about the Polar stream and ice movement. 
There was no trace of despair or even anger at their lack of 
fortune. Provisions were cut down, the party all got colds, 
the going had became worse than ever, owing to the rough 
fields of ice, snow-drifts and water-soaked snow. The 
only thing that was satisfactory was the supply of bears. 

They plodded along in fair weather and foul, falling 
into the water, upsetting the sledges, noting every pheno- 
menon, such as clay with plant-remains in the ice, the 
presence of auks, fulmars, ivory gulls and seals, until 
Strindberg’s birthday on September 4th, which was royally 
celebrated with bear's meat, ‘‘ On such a journey,” writes 
Andrée on this day, ‘‘ there is developed a sense both of the 
great and of the little. The great nature, and the little 
good, and other details.” 

On September oth Andrée stopped writing, and 
when he made his next entry, on the 17th, he wrote :— 
“It was during the 12th and 13th September, when we 
were obliged to lie still on account of violent north-west 
wind, that we had at last discovered the necessity of sub- 
mitting to the inevitable, i.e. wintering on the ice. Our 
position is not specially good.” Those last six words cling 
to the mind as one of the bravest euphemisms ever written. 

Their position could scarcely have been worse. They 
were caught in the ice, and drifting helplessly with it 
without any idea whither they would be carried. ‘‘ Pos- 
sibly,’’ wrote Andrée, ‘‘ we may be able to drive far south- 
wards quickly enough, and obtain our nourishment from 
the sea. Perhaps, too, it will not be so cold on the sea as 
on land. He who lives will see. Now it is time to work.” 

On the same day run the entry, ‘‘ We have seen land for 
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Andrée standing on the car of the 
and examining the horizon, July 19th, 1897. 


From a film taken in 1897 and developed in Stockholm in 1930.— 
Copyright Swedish Geographical Society. 


From “ The Andrée Diaries,” translated by Edward Adams-Ray (John Lane). 


the first time since the 11th July. 
Iceland.” 

It was of course White Island, but there was no question 
of going on shore, ‘‘ for the entire island seems to -be 
one single block of ice, with glacier towers.’’ The next 
day being Jubilee Day was cheerfully celebrated, and they 
set to work to build an ice hut, using for mortar snow and 
water. On October 2nd, the floe on which they had built 
their hut had been splintered, with the result that one wall 
of their winter quarters hung from the roof instead of sup- 
porting it. Their “home” was in fragments and on 
October 5th they moved to the shore. Andrée’s notes 
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seem to have 
stopped short soon 
after this. On the 
6th there was a snow- 
storm, and on the 
7th they prepared to 
build a hut. Only 
one further entry was 
made and that was by 
Strindberg on the 
17th, containing just 
the word “ home.” 

When {their re- 
mains were dis- 
covered it was found 
that there was no 
shortage of fuel, 
of provisions or of 
ammunition. They 
only lacked clothes. 
According to expert 
opinion they were 
frozen to death in 
their sleep. 

One of the queer- 
<a est things in all} this 
mie queer story is that 
Andrée, most careful 
and calculating of 
men, should not 
have taken into 
account the factor 
of fog, nor have seen 
that the expedition was inadequately equipped. The 
three men had even to share the same sleeping sack. 

But what emerges with far greater prominence is the high 
courage and magnificent fortitude of these men. These 
diaries are now luckily imperishable and their inspiration 
may well fire men of countless generations to come to emulate 
the fine spirit which sent these explorers into the unknown. 

“Noone had lost courage; with such comrades one should 
be able to manage under, I may say, any circumstances.” 

Those are the last recorded words in Andrée’s first diary 
written on October 2nd. They form! the most fitting 
epitaph for three brave men. 


fallen balloon 


MEMORIES 


“Clifton School Days.” By O. F. Christie, M.A. 
7s. 6d. net. (Shaylor.) 

“ Trodden Ways: 1895-1930.” 
12s. 6d. net. (Macmilian.) 

Books containing recollections of past events and things, 
of the making of which at present there seems no likelihood 
of an end, tend to fall into two distinct classes, the objective 
and the subjective: the first embracing portraiture and 
descriptions recorded as interesting matters of fact, the 
second being coloured by the mental peculiarities of their 
authors. 

Few better examples of contrast between the two classes 
could be afforded than by taking these two books. 

Another difference between them is that while the 
interest of Sir Ian Malcolm is widely general, that of the 
author of ‘ Clifton School Days’”’ will appeal chiefly to 
those readers who already have some connection, direct or 
indirect, with the great public school, the history of which 
is set forth in the volume under consideration. It is the 
history of what was little short of a miracle. Ex nihilo, 
etc., seems hardly applicable to Clifton—one day bare land 
and the next a school containing seventy boys. Then, 
very shortly afterwards, 700! And a large surrounding 
agglomeration of residences occupied by the parents of 
the ever increasing influx of day-boys. 

All this was due almost entirely to the genius and con- 
centrated energy of one man—Dr. Percival, a born head 
master, a man of wide vision and sympathies, but of so 
autocratic a temperament that he could not have succeeded 


By Sir Ian Malcolm. 


(and did not in fact command success) in any other sphere. 
As a University don his manner and methods gave offence ; 
as a bishop he made his subordinate clergy feel almost 
that any day they might be called to his study for igno- 
minious punishment. But,asahead master, incomparable. 
And Clifton is his monument. 

The interest of Sir Ian Malcolm’s book is wide and 
cosmopolitan. But it is overcast by a sense of general 
disapproval of scenes witnessed and of the ways and 
methods of foreign peoples. Thus the chapter on Beyreuth 
is expressly declared by its author not to have been written 
for ‘‘ esoteric Wagnerites.’’ Throughout, the reader feels 
that he is witnessing the self-revelation of a man firmly 
and unshakably attached to opinions which inevitably 
influence—and sometimes distort—his point of view. 
Though a lover of travel, as he himself says, he is no cosmo- 
politan. He seems to approach most things foreign with a 
preconceived conviction that we do them better in England. 

Nevertheless he has considerable clarity of description of 
things viewed from his own particular angle of vision, and 
a vigorous style for which “ blunt ”’ would, in places, seem 
a mild epithet. 

With him we visit many lands and sometimes see wonders. 
Not the least of which, in its now pathetic brilliance, was 
the coronation of the late Tsar of Russia. 

An interesting and very readable book, the author of 
which can evidently stand no humbug in any shape or form, 
nor trouble to take into consideration any subleties of 
thought or demeanour. 


Gorpon Ross. 
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WAR IN THE DEEPS 


“ By Guess—and By God.” By William Guy Carr. 
10s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


“A submarine in war time, with all artificial aids to 
navigation removed, with no chance to take a sight for 
days on end, harassed by the enemy, with compasses 
often acting queerly, went ‘ by guess and by God.’ Blind 
as bats, we guessed and prayed inwardly that we guessed 
right : the rest was in the hands of Providence.” 

Thus, in his preface, the author not only explains the 
title of his book, but draws a terse, vivid picture of the 
conditions under which submarines were navigated and 
fought ; conditions never before experienced in the long 
history of naval warfare, and which brought into being 
a new tradition and a new type. For the officers and 
men of the submarines, when on active service, lived in 
an enforced intimacy practically unknown on surface craft, 
and so, while their very lives depended on observing 
perfect discipline, conditions would have been intolerable 
but for the exercise of tact, forbearance and, most im- 
portant of all, a sense of humour. This, then, was part 
of the new tradition. The rest was an unflinching devotion 
to duty, composure in the face of a nightmare death, and 
a personal initiative far greater than that usually expected 
from men under authority. 

Mr. Carr shows how this tradition was built up, for his 
book is the history, based largely upon the exploits of 
individuals, of the British submarines during the War. 
Its story of heroism, self-sacrifice and daring would be 
almost incredible were it not borne out by official docu- 
ments and records. We learn that the word “ impossible ”’ 
had no place in the vocabulary of these men. Submarine 
crews fought aircraft (E31 actually shot down a Zeppelin), 
shelled troops on the march, blew up railways, bombarded 
towns, and one at least, the E50, engaged in combat with 
an enemy submarine under water and destroyed her. 
Not one British submarine ever surrendered. They 


LORD BALFOUR AS SCIENTIST 


On the death of Lord Balfour a memoir was prepared 
by Lord Rayleigh, his brother-in-law, for the proceedings 
of the Royal Society, the Presidency of which Lord Balfour 
had once been reluctantly compelled to refuse. It is now 
made available to a wider public as a small brochure 
entitled ‘‘ Lord Balfour in His Relation to Science,” by 
the Cambridge University Press (2s. 6d.), and will be found 
of unusual interest both to students of Balfour’s complex and 
fascinating character and to those who, like him, have had to 
approach the study of philosophy with an inadequate equip- 
ment for mathematical or scientific drudgery and research. 

Lord Balfour, gua philosopher, and Lord Balfour, qua 
statesman, rendered to science services of great merit. 
They are expounded without exaggeration by Lord Ray- 
leigh. Even so, the real value of this small book is not 
that it sets forth the work which was done by Balfour, 
but that it reveals him confronting the tasks which he felt 
to be his natural duty. A young man of twenty-two 
“‘ playing Gladstone like a fish ” over an inn dinner-table ; 
a still young man attacking with all his critical faculty 
the dogmatists of his day ; the Premier refusing to abandon 
the “fad” of psychical research; the elder statesman 
pressing forward the work of co-ordinated research; and 
the venerable thinker craving a lesson on electro-magnetic 
waves from his friend Rayleigh—a lesson illustrated by 
diagrams drawn with a stick in the dust of the roadway— 
all emerge from these pages. Each aspect of Balfour which 
Lord Rayleigh presents increases one’s regard for the 
mind and one’s affection for the man. The tribute which 
is here paid to him may allay for a while those sneers of 
more pedestrian intellects whose sole conception of scientific 
work is work in the laboratory, and who deny unjustly 
scientific attainment to men who work merely in the study. 
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sank fifty-four enemy warships, two hundred and 
seventy-four supply ships or transports, and helped to 
clear the seas of U-boats, for when the War ended 
there were less than a dozen enemy submarines on 
active service. 

More important even than the material damage 
they inflicted was the moral effect they produced, 
and which was due as much to the bravery and daring 
of their crews as to their mysterious and incalculable 
methods of attack. Thus, when the Russian Navy 
mutinied in 1916, the mutineers themselves ordered that 
no officers or men of the British submarines operating 
in Russian waters should be molested. Only once was 
this order disobeyed when a Russian seaman insulted 
a British officer. For this he was sentenced to death 
by the Sailors’ Council, and this would have been 
his fate had not the officer in question pleaded for 
his life. So instead he was transported to Siberia, but 
not before he had been made to apologise on his 
knees before the whole ship’s company. Yet the 
very men who pronounced sentence had but recently 
murdered their own officers and burnt their admiral 
alive ! 

The author himself served as an officer in the 
submarines, and he writes with a simplicity and 
restraint that is not only convincing, but far more 
effective than any attempt at literary embellishment. 
Drama leaps at one out of every page till it 
culminates in the crowning tragedy of J6, which, 
mistaken for an enemy submarine because some- 
thing hung out of the conning tower that made 
the “J” look like a ‘ U,”’ was sunk by one of our 
own Q-boats. Admiral S. S. Hall, who commanded 
the submarine service for the greater part of the War, 
contributes a preface and few will quarrel with his 
conclusion that “‘ not every nation can produce such 
men, and if they cannot we can safely let them have 
as many and as large submarines as they like.” 

BENNETT. 


The most persistent enemy of submarine warfare in 
northern waters, where England achieved some 
spectacular victories, was ice. 

This is a photograph of E. G. Max Horton’s boat. 


From “‘ By Guess—and By God,” by William Guy Carr (Hutchinson). 
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WHAT IS ART? 


“ The Philosophy of Art.” By C. J. Ducasse. 12s. 6d. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 

The inadequacy of common language as a vehicle for 
abstract thought has always obscured the discussion of 
zsthetic problems. But the evolution of a philosophic 
jargon has done much to increase the difficulties with 
which students of philosophy are faced. And the “‘ vague- 
ness and illogical looseness ’’ which Professor Ducasse 
refers to in his preface as the “‘ banes of philosophy,’’ have 
been accentuated recently by the ambiguous terminology in 
which many modern philosophers have couched their theories. 

In the critical half of his book, Professor Ducasse lays 
particular emphasis on the necessity for accurate definition, 
and he attacks Croce for using familiar concepts and pre- 
scribing meanings to them to suit his needs. His examination 
of the various doctrines on the nature and function of art, 
from Plato to the present day, is distinguished by a clarity 
of language which serves to expose the misconceptions and 
explode the fallacies which the philosophy of art is heir to. 
And Professor Ducasse is equally lucid in the gradual 
exposition of his own theory of zxsthetics. Out of his 
criticism of past and contemporary thinkers, his ‘‘ emotional- 
ist ’’ conception of art emerges. 

He defines art as the consciously objective expression of 
feeling. An zxsthetic object is therefore one which, when 
zsthetically contemplated, reflects back accurately the 
feeling which was to be expressed. Professor Ducasse 
however differs from most of his contemporaries and with 
Santayana, with whom he has much in common, by asserting 
that the feeling which an artist expresses need not, when 
zsthetically contemplated, convey a pleasant feeling. He 
may create art which is ugly, and that art will be just as 
much art as any beautiful xsthetic object. It will only 
fail as art if it does not reflect back, when zsthetically con- 
templated, the feeling which the artist meant to convey. 

By divorcing art from beauty, Professor Ducasse widens 
the field of the artist and concludes that any object is 
capable of becoming an esthetic object. In practice 
however the importance of beauty in art cannot be denied. 
For if an artist creates something which is so hideous that 
neither he nor those who esthetically contemplate it after 
him will own the feeling expressed in it, it must surely be 
considered unsuccessful. 

The formalists have an able adversary in Professor 
Ducasse. He parries their attacks on the emotionalist 
school by relegating form to the realm of the emotions. 
For there are innumerable emotions for which we have no 
name, and form is one of them. It can be the source of 
esthetic emotions which nothing else can objectify. 

Professor Ducasse’s comments on modern art will also 
reassure those for whom the very word “ emotionalist ” 
epitomises formlessness. He accuses modern painters of 
concentrating on design while at the same time introducing 
startling dramatic incidents into their pictures, thus making 
it difficult for people xsthetically to contemplate them. 
To quote Professor Ducasse, “‘ Repulsive ugliness in subject, 
in design pictures, is thus a fault which is the exact analogue 
of bad design in subject pictures.” 

Judgments of beauty and ugliness are however, according 
to Professor Ducasse’s theory of philosophic liberalism, 
wholly relative and rest with the individual. There can 
be no criterion of taste and no absolute standards of value. 
All that the critic can do is to “ introduce us to delicate 
dishes of which we know nothing and which will perhaps 
dlisclose to us pleasures hitherto unknown. But if after 
tasting these connoisseur’s dishes we do not like them, or 
do not find them more enjoyable than our own familiar 
foods, we should be fools indeed to pick our menu according 
to our gourmet’s taste rather than our own.” 

SontaA HAMBOURG, 


PROUST 


“ Proust.’’ Par Pierre Abraham. 20 frs. (Editions 
Rieder.) 

This is the seventh volume of the series, ‘‘ Maitres des 
Littératures.’’ For Marcel Proust to be included among 
the Masters before he has been dead ten years, is a striking 
proof of the effect his work has made on contemporary 
thought in France. M. Abraham compares Proust rather 
to the memoir writers, Montaigne, Saint Simon and Rous- 
seau, than to the novelists. His ten volumes are in fact 
the account of the fashionable world of Paris from 1890 
to 1910, and in course of time names will be given to 
all his characters. The world will then know the life of 
the Third Republic in France as well as we know the life 
of Charles II from the pages of Pepys. 

M. Abraham does not seek to reveal any secrets. His 
object is rather to explain the character of the invalid 
author, and to bring out the enormous will-power he 
exercised to finish his vast task before his death. After 
all, the world that Proust describes is by no means an 
important world: fashionable restaurants and expensive 
watering-places are merely the froth on the ocean of life. 
His whole merit consists in the truth of his observations 
and recollections, and in the mass of Proustian literature 
a great deal of solemn nonsense has been written. 
M. Abraham’s short essay is not nonsense—either solemn 
or amusing. But a reader should have read previously 
the memorial number of the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise and 
the work of M. Léon Pierre-Quint. M. Abraham adds to 
his essay a chronology of Proust’s publications, a short 
bibliography by no means complete and, most interesting 
of all, seventy pages of illustrations, including those of 
Proust’s father and mother, himself at different ages, the 
books in which he wrote his work, and many pages of his 
manuscript, together with reproductions of pictures 
representing the life of Proust’s day. 

aa ¥. 


THE RING 


“ Wagner's Nibelungen Ring.” Done into Blank Verse 
by Lieut.-Colonel Sir Reginald Rankin, Bart. 12s. 6d. 
net. (Bodley Head.) 


This rendering of the text of Wagner’s great trilogy 
has already deserved and received much praise for its own 
literary merit and for its fidelity to the spirit of the original. 
That it reads more smoothly and is more nobly resonant than 
most, if not all, of the previous renderings given to us by 
other authors is, taking it as a whole, undeniable. But this 
conclusion can only be accepted together with the fact 
that, in choosing the form of his rendering, Sir Reginald 
at once freed himself from the limitations imposed on their 
work by other translators. Mr. Forman, for instance, 
whose rendering Wagner himself acknowledged in flattering 
terms, not only faced and overcame the difficulty of making 
his English words fit the rhythm and accentuation of the 
music, but also sought, with much success, to preserve 
Wagner’s characteristic alliteration. Neither of these very 
difficult limitations beset the present work ; which, though 
admirable as a purely literary effort, cannot be praised to 
the prejudice of those whose work was destined, and has 
been generally accepted for stage performance. 


THE THINGS THAT COUNT. By Marjorie Crosbie. 1s. 6d. 
(Cornish.) 


This new book of poems by Marjorie Crosbie in no way 
falls below the standard of her previous work. Reviewing 
an earlier collection, THE BookMAN said that ‘‘in the 
philosophy and facile melody of her poems, (Miss Crosbie) 
challenges comparison with Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox.” 
“ The Things That Count ” also, though not perhaps quite 
up to Mrs. Wilcox’s standard, shows a close approximation 
to it. 
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A WRITER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


“The Inky Way.” By Mrs. C. N. Williamson, 
(Chapman & Hail.) 

In this book, written in a somewhat light and bantering 
tone, Mrs. Williamson has given us the story of her life 
from the time when, as Alice Livingston, she sailed from 
New York to begin an unusually varied and romantic 
life on this side of the Atlantic. But let it be noted that 
beneath the banter there is a keen and penetrating wit, 
and an ability for a ruthless unmasking of petty vanities— 
her own, no less than other people’s. Among her few 
English introductions was one to Charles Norris William- 
son, afterwards to be not only her husband, but her col- 
laborator in ‘“‘ The Lightning Conductor,” and many other 
successful novels. 

It is a spirit of indomitable courage—carving success 
from failure—that is the key-note of the entire story 
of ‘‘ The Inky Way.”’ For a young and unknown writer 
to be commissioned, and undertake the writing of six 
serials, and at the same time manage to collaborate in 
the writing of a best seller, is definitely in the nature of an 
achievement. This Mrs. Williamson did on her honeymoon. 

The ensuing years are a record of success both in work 
and play. The Williamsons must have been delightful 
hosts, and to their hospitable home—whether it was in 
England or on the Riviera—drifted most of the notables 
of the day. The names of these famous personages have 
appeared in the pages of many autobiographies, but in 
none have they come in a more delightful and perhaps 
typical fashion. King Edward, the Ex-Empress Eugénie, 
Kitchener, Labouchere, Lord Roberts, Barrie, Maeter- 
linck, George Meredith and Christine Nilsson are among a 
list far too long to give. Of each Mrs. Williamson has some- 
thing of interest to say. A little anecdote or an unusual 
setting that shows a new and illuminating facet of character. 

“* Of course there is no ‘ present.’ There’s only a‘ past’ 
and ‘ future,’ ’’ writes Mrs. Williamson in her last chapter. 
From this it may be deduced that she will not be satisfied 
with her present achievements, but continue, accompanied 
by—again to quote her : 

“Cette petite fille, Espérance, 
Qui a l’air de rien du tout, 
Cette petite fille, Espérance, 
Imortelle. .. . 
Comme l’étoile a conduit les Trois Rois du fond de 
l’Orient 
Ainsi une flamme tremblante, 
Elle, seule, conduit les vertus et les mondes.’’ 


Alice M. Williamson 
(Mrs. Cc. N. Williamson.) 


SCHOOLING 


“ The School Idea, Ancient and Modern.” By Valentine 
Davies. 6s. (Allen & Unwin.) 


“If we attempt to define ‘ Education’ we shall find 
difficulty. We may probably feel that we know what 
Education is, but to express it in a concise definition is 
possibly not easy.’ Most people will agree with Mr. 
Valentine Davies there, for while the education of the 
animal, and even of primitive man is a simple affair, the 
education of civilised man is much more complicated and 
nebulous. 


If it is to survive, the young bird must learn to freeze 
into immobility at the first sign of danger, the young 
hunting animal must learn to stalk its prey with infinite 
guile. Primitive man learned to hunt in silence, to endure 
fatigue, to sit motionless by the ice hole to scent danger. 
In a word, the education of the animal and the savage 
can be summed up in the phrase “‘ adaptation to environ- 
ment.”’ 


So long as man’s problem was the securing of supplies, 
his education perforce centred round the incessant labour 
necessary to produce the actual food and shelter needed. 
When the conquest of nature makes leisure a normal part 
of life, there comes the need for endless developments in 
his education. 


In this essay, Mr. Davies gives a vivid sketch of the 
“* school idea ’’ from earliest times, when it was linked up 
inevitably with the Church, traces its growth and discusses 
the further changes required to meet the special needs of 
our modern world with its new international problems. 
Incidentally it is interesting to note, that as early as the 
eighth and ninth centuries there lived men who would be 
‘* progressive ’’ even to-day. In the year 797 Alcuin wrote 
“ The multiplication of learned men is the salvation of the 
world.”” Even in the year 1931 surely, there could be 
found many men who have not yet grasped that truth. 
In the tenth century we find a famous master teaching 
Latin on “‘ modern ”’ conversational lines. 


Education is not simply a method of producing “ cute ”’ 
business men or efficient machines. Education must aim 
rather at preparing boys and girls for citizenship. It 
should not be content to give knowledge, but should prepare 
the mind and body to pursue knowledge. To this end there 
must be harmony between every part of the child’s life. 
Instead of the old watertight compartments, life at school, 
life at home, life on one day of the week in Sunday School 
and Church, there must be a co-operation between “‘ Parent, 
Priest and Pedagogue.’’ So the most advanced authorities 
are not only providing more and better buildings, and more 
and better teachers for actual school hours, but they are 
bringing the parent into the life of.the school, and opening 
the school buildings as play centres during those evening 
hours which are disastrous to the slum dwelling child. 
Since all influences which touch a child’s life are perforce 
part of its education, Mr. Davies pleads for better homes and 
more understanding parents, and an extension of the 
playing-fields movement. He sketches the effect on child 
life of the work of the League of Nations, the Scout and 
Girl Guide movements, Woodcraft, and other kindred 
associations. 


Finally Mr. Davies dismisses with scorn the idea that 
education is for a small section of the community and that 
the manual work of the world must always be done by 
semi-illiterate people content to live with an almost total 
absence of comfort or culture. On the other hand he 
claims that the work of the agricultural labourers, car- 
penters, miners, weavers, will be all the better done if done 
by educated people. Is this a “‘ new-fangled ” idea? Not 
at all, for it is two thousand years ago since the last word 
on the aim of all education was said :—‘‘ Is not the life 
more than meat, and the body than raiment ? ” 

M. P. 
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Contemporary Foreign Writers 


II—GABRIELE d’ANNUNZIO 
By Wallace B. Nichols 


Probably there is no living foreign writer of equal emin- 
ence so little read in England as Gabriele d’Annunzio. 
The reasons for this are not difficult to find. Generally 
speaking, English people are less familiar with Italian 
than with French or German while, even in the case of 
Russian, publishers have provided us with excellent 
translations; and though many of d’Annunzio’s books 
have been admirably Englished, these versions, with the 
exception of one, have been long out of print—which fact 
is significant. In the second place, d’Annunzio’s theories 
of art and his attitude to the principal phases of life, are 
so thoroughly Latin as to be 
for the most part antipathetic 
to the English temperament. 

Poet, novelist and dramatist, 
he is first and foremost a poet, 
and never less a poet than in 
his novels and plays. With 
his juvenilia we need be little rs 
concerned ; volumes such as ~ 
Primo Vere,”’ ‘‘ Canto Novo”’ 
and “Intermezzo di Rime” i 
are for the most part imitative 
of classical and Renaissance 
models, though certain of the 
sonnets in the last named, 
especially two addressed ‘‘ To 
Poets,’’ are transitional in their 
mastery. But with the publi- 
cation in 1890 (though written 
1885-88) of ‘‘ L’Isotteo, la 
Chimera,” we reach the 
beginning of the great poet, and 
though that half of the volume 
under the title ‘‘ L’Isotteo ”’ is 
still wholly imitative in form, 
its technical competence is 
beyond the reach of his 
models; neither Lorenzo di 
Medici nor Francesco Vannozzo 
ever approached the skill, rich- 
ness and inspiration of their 
disciple. In fact it may — 
be said here that d’Annunzio, —_7## by H. Le Lieure, Rome. 
through all his work and 
through all his life, public as 
well as private, is a man of the Renaissance born out of 
his time. He might even be called the culmination of the 
Renaissance. In letters he is a modern and sublimated 
Aretino; in deeds a modern and sublimated Colleoni. 

Curiously enough, in his next volume of verse, “‘ Elegie 
Romane,”’ this Renaissance poet was “‘ playing the sedulous 
ape” to a poet of very different type—Goethe. These 
poems are written, as Goethe’s own under the same title, 
in an attempt to reproduce the classical elegiacs in a 
modern language. In his next collection, “‘ Poema Para- 
disiaco,’”’ the eroticism is interlaced with a growing feeling 
for nature; poems such as the lovely ‘““O Rus ”’ and the 
equally lovely ‘‘ Nell’ estate dei Morti ’’ betray an emotional 
outlook upon visible things unique in modern Italian 
poetry, which in its attitude towards nature is generally 
more precise or more philosophic. 

In prose d’Annunzio’s earlier masters seem to have 
been Flaubert, Huysmans, de Maupassant and, to a lesser 
extent and fugitively, Zola. It is as though, in form, he 
was continually under the influence of some other novelist, 
usually French, except in a single book, ‘‘ L’Innocente,”’ 


+ 


From a photograph kindly lent by Mr. Heinemann, 


where the influence is unmistakably that of Dostoievsky. 
But though in form he is thus imitative, in matter he is 
profoundly individual, because he has created all his heroes 
after his own image. These novels, I] Piacere,” L’Inno- 
cente,’’ ‘‘ Trionfo della Morte,”’ “‘ Il Fuoco,” are as it were 
monologues, the monologues of an erotic egoist seeing 
even Nature herself as only the mise-en-scéne for the action 
of his own intimate drama. It is easy to understand how 
little such novels as these can be sympathetic to a public 
brought up on Dickens, and finding its natural interpreters 
in a Galsworthy, an Arnold Bennett and a Kipling; but 
on the other side of the scale 
must be set a power of style, 
both for colour and sound, that 
has no equal in the work of 
any living English writer, and 
to miss the enjoyment of that 
is something not to be forgone 
lightly. 

As dramatist, d’Annunzio 
seems to have fewer obliga- 
tions—so few indeed that he 
suffers when compared with 
any ordinarily skilled play- 

| wright. Heisin truth a poetic 
dramatist even though the 
majority of his plays are written 
in prose, and I think it is 
debatable whether the most 
famous of them would have 
been produced had he not been 
the friend of one of the greatest 
of actresses. Certainly ‘‘ La 
Gioconda’”’ contains a superb 
part for any actress, but the 
emotion of the play is one too 
alien to ordinary experience 
ever to make a wide appeal to 
the public. 

“La Citta Morta,’’ though 
it has had no less an exponent 
of its principal part than Sarah 
Bernhardt, is an even more 
unsatisfactory play than “‘ La 
Gioconda.”” The drama is 
smothered in the atmosphere, 
even though it is an atmosphere of the most overwhelming 
beauty; and the emotions are too subtle and too 
smoulderingly poetical for the everyday theatre. 

Probably it is because d’Annunzio is primarily a poet 
that his principal play in verse, ‘“‘ Francesca da Rimini” 
(of which there is an excellent translation by Mr. Arthur 
Symons), is without question his masterpiece for the stage. 
Moreover the verse of “ Francesca da Rimini’”’ shows 
d’Annunzio as a great metrical inventor, the alternative 
norm-lines (based perhaps on those of the old chansons 
de geste) of eleven syllables, seven and five, making a blank- 
verse of the utmost flexibility, whether for dialogue of the 
truest dramatic simplicity or for passages of raillery, 
terror and meditation. It is an experiment, I feel, destined 
to be fruitful in more tongues than the Italian. 

The central emotion of ‘‘ Francesca da Rimini,”’ in spite 
of its sensuousness, is more virile than that of any of 
d’Annunzio’s other plays; more virile too than that of 
any of his novels until we reach “‘ Forse que si, forse que 
no’”’; than that of any of his poems before the “ Laudi.” 
This deepening of virility is perhaps most particularly 


Gabriele d’Annunzio. 
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apparent — because 
curiously symbolical 
of its writer’s own 
development—in the 
novel, ‘‘ Forse que 
si, forse que no,” 
published in 
The heroes of the 
earlier novels are 
men of no resistance 
to their despair. It 
seems a curious fact 
that d’Annunzio 
who, as he says 
somewhere himself, 
was a Nietzschean 
before Nietzsche, 
should have poured 
so much of his own 
temperament into 
characters so essenti- 
ally spineless and 
liable to crumple up before Fate. But Paolo Malatesta 
at least was a man, and his destiny found him no 
weakling. It must be remembered however that the 
story of the Malatesti was not of d’Annunzio’s invention ; 
consequently the figure of Paolo Tarsis, the chief 
character in ‘‘ Forse que si, forse que no,” assumes 
unique importance in considering the development of the 
greater d’Annunzio. 

The climax of that novel is conceived in terms not of 
submission to disaster, but of resurgence from it. The 
writing of such a book was an indicative prologue ; 
the writing of the ‘‘ Odi Navali”’ and the ‘‘ Laudi”’ was 
even more indicative. The severer form, the burning 
patriotism, the exalted imagination in these poems pro- 
claimed a writer whose transition had been, as it were, a 
bridge between the Bower of Acrasia and the Temple of 
Fame. 

Yet even then there was something of the old d’Annunzio 
ineradicated, and his mystery-play (written in French) 
““Le Martyre de Saint-Sébastien,” dealt rather with the 
nerves of humanity than with its flesh and blood, and 
though in writing it d’Annunzio confessed himself ‘‘ bon 
catholique,” it is not difficult to understand why Cardinal 
Amiette, Archbishop of Paris, forbade its representation 


to the faithful. (It 
was however per- 
formed to the music 
of Debussy by 
Madame Ida Ruben- 
stein one famous 
night at the Opera, 
when d’Annunzio 
was wildly applauded 
by an _ aristocratic 
audience, apparently 
not of the faith- 
ful !} 

The impassioned 
orator who swung 
Italy into the Great 
War was a man 
almost unknown to 
his friends, even by 
those who had found 
in the ‘“ Laudi” 
poetry of the 
greatest vision—political vision as well as spiritual or, 
more accurately to speak, allegorical vision. There is no 
need to retell the deeds of the aviator, nor the epic swoop 
upon Fiume. But I wonder how many people, especially 
how many English people, have read d’Annunzio’s promul- 
gated constitution for the town he wished to make into 
a free republic. It is surprising—it is more than surpris- 
ing, it is ironically provocative !—how little the political 
vision of great poets, which has done so much for the 
forward march of mankind, has been acknowledged, or 
understood, by the petty politicians whose hands unhappily 
have been so everlastingly glued to the plough of events. 

In a darkened chamber, after receiving a severe wound 
while taking part in an air-raid, and when it was still un- 
certain whether he would ever see again, d’Annunzio con- 
ceived one of the profoundest of his books, the ‘‘ Notturno.” 
It seems to me that this will remain as a testament given 
to the world almost as by a ghost from beyond the grave. 
The Notturno”’ is ‘‘ an aspect,’’ as d’Annunzio terms 
it himself, ‘‘ of the unknown ”’; and within it are the flame 
of an incomparable imagination and the tears of an 
immense suffering. 


Villa Capponcina, 
where d’Annunzio wrote “Francesca di Rimini.” 
From “ Eleonora Duse,” by Jeanne Bordeux (Hutchinson). 


[Next month: ‘‘ The Significance of André Gide.’’| 


Poets’ Corner 


“AND EVER SHALL BE...” By 


Edward Thomas and His Wife 


“World Without 
(Heinemann.) 

““David Townsend” encouraged his wife to write. 
“ Always,” he said, ‘‘ write of things that you know. 
Don’t write out of your head, but about something you 
have experienced, and if you write simply and truthfully 
it is bound to be interesting.” 

Here, then, is proof, a second or continued proof of the 
way in which his wife obeyed him. The first proof, ‘‘ As 
It Was,’’ appeared anonymously four years ago, and 
thousands (I hope) must remember the first thrill of reading 
it and being introduced to ‘“‘ David Townsend,” the poet, 
and the young girl he married while he was still an 
undergraduate. It was a fragment of obvious auto- 
biography. That ‘David Townsend” and Edward 
Thomas were one person was then an open secret as it 
is now an avowed fact, though Mrs. Thomas still calls 
him David.” 

“As It Was” ended with the birth of their first child. 
Two days after that “‘ World Without End” picks up the 


End.” By Helen Thomas. 6s. 


Geoffrey Grigson 


story. And what a story! Fifteen or sixteen years flash . 
by, swift but memorable, and without having moved from 
your chair (who could ?), you find yourself suddenly at the 
last page with eyes not clear enough to decipher “ THE 
END.” The man and woman of this book shared a life; 
they had not, like so_many of us, two existences which 
touched here and there. Their temperaments were 
different, but their love deep and passionate. Yet 
Edward Thomas cannot have been an easy man to live 
with. He was sensitive, austerely sincere, a self-critical 
and original craftsman who needed, as his wife says, the 
stimulant of appreciation. This lack contributing, as well 
as the less happy circumstances of their life, there was 
something in Thomas which subjected him to fits of 
greyest melancholy. ‘‘ No one could save him from his 
demon except himself.” Yet his wife, who shared his 
intense love of the country-side, who believed in his 
powers, and yet never surrendered her individuality, 
helped him, it is clear, to the utmost of her power. 

_ The events of their life are in themselves simple enough. 
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' From a half-house in squalid London surroundings, they 
moved with their baby first to an ugly cottage near the 
North Downs, then to a Kentish village, to a farm-house 
in the Weald, and on to the neighbourhood of White’s 
Selborne. Two more children were born to them, and 
they lived by review work and by a series of books, 
many of which were uncongenial and forced upon 
Thomas by necessity. The tale is one, not of 
extreme poverty or misery, but of periods of deep, calm 
happiness in the happy country - side of Thomas’s 
poems, alternated by periods of melancholy for the man 
and agony for his wife. ‘‘ Then came the War.” A last 
Christmas Edward Thomas spent with his family before 
going to the Front. He put his manuscripts in order, 
scrubbed his two small girls in their bath before the fire, 
and when they were alone read new poems to his wife 
(‘‘ Out in the Dark”’ was one), and then in the firelight read 
from ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra’’ until neither could bear 
the anguish. Next morning his wife heard a last familiar 
““Co-ee”’ as the mist swallowed him on his way to the 
station; and she never saw him again. 

Paraphrase can give no idea of the beauty of this book. 
It is written by Edward Thomas’s formula, a universal 
formula, “ simply and truthfully,’ and like all faithful 
and skilful recreation of experience, it shares itself with a 


reader. He knows Edward Thomas and still more his wife 
almost as well as he knows the queer population of ‘“‘ The 
Enormous Room.” <A professional writer might some- 
times have had his words under better control, but he could 
have used no more precise art in the choice of detail and 
material. Nothing—happiness or cruelty—is glazed or 
falsified ; and if the one episode of the girl Margaret, 
with its ‘“ You love him, I whisper,’ sounds novelish, 
Mrs. Thomas’s consistency of candour and of spiritual 
“ear’’ guarantees it to be genuine. Listen while she sums 
up her book : 

““ There was never any pretence about us. All was open 
and true. Often he was bitter and cruel, but I could bear 
it because I knew all. There was nothing left for me to 
guess at, no lies, no falsity. All was known, all was suffered 
and endured; and afterwards there was no reserve in our 
joy. If we love deeply we must also suffer deeply; for 
the price for the capacity of ecstatic joy is anguish. And 
so it was with us to the end.” 

But we know it was ‘“‘ World Without End” for Mrs. 
Thomas ; and now she has given the permanency of print 
to her recollected emotion it will not end, I feel, with her 
or with many generations. It must be hard to put this 
book down without feeling deeply moved, grateful for 
being allowed to share in experiences so intimate and 
valuable, and envious of a great beauty. 


LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE : 


The Poems of Lascelles Abercrombie.’ 6s. 
University Press.) 


(Oxford 


It will come as a surprise to many to hear that Lascelles 
Abercrombie has been included among “‘ the Oxford Poets.” 
The honour is well deserved. Robert Bridges also received 
the distinction during his lifetime, and after his death no 
living poet was represented on the list until now. There 
is, then, something in the nature of a challenge in the 
inclusion of Mr. Abercrombie as the sole representative of 
living poets in this library of the laurelled ones. Other 
poets of our time have, it is true, made a far greater stir ; 
but we believe that, when the first quarter of this century 
has dwindled into perspective, there will be a general 
agreement that the Syndics of the University were wise in 
their choice. That his inclusion should cause any surprise 
at all is mainly due to the fact that most people to-day 
know their modern poets almost exclusively through the 
anthologies. Now Lascelles Abercrombie is rarely found 
in anthologies—almost the only exception being the 
“ Epilogue ”’ to the ‘‘ Emblems of Love,” which, with its 
finely sustained allegory of the palace built by a Moorish 
king in Cordova to house his glittering love, is familiar to 
all. The present stout volume (it runs into some five 
hundred and fifty pages—another matter for surprise) 
explains the reason for this obstinate exclusion, namely, 
Mr. Abercrombie’s constant predilection for the long 
narrative poem. In this predilection he stands almost 
alone among the moderns. It is as if his mind can best 
arrive at white heat under the considerable duress of a 
narrative—a trait which, remembering the essentially 
lyrical nature of his muse, is strange indeed. Yet look at 
the contents of this collection. Fully a third of the book 
is taken up with six poetical plays which, for all their 
author’s determination to impress us with the fact that 
they were ‘‘ written to be performed,’’ are often nearer 
the “‘ story poem ”’ than anything else ; and of the remain- 
ing poems practically all are narrative objectifications of 
his philosophy of love. 

There is an April note in Mr. Abercrombie’s poetry that 
is as refreshing as, in this age of disillusionment, it is rare. 
In the teeth of the modern plea for a rational approach to 
love, he is brave enough to make the glorification of ideal 
love his continual theme—that love which reveals the 
divine in man and can raise him to mystic heights. One 
of the most vigorous and effective of the several narrative 
poems which, together, make up the ‘‘ Emblems of Love ”’ 
is that in which he takes for his story the tragically noble 
history of Vashti. Vashti, it will be remembered, sacrificed 


Poet of Ideal Love 


herself, not so much that she might thereby be saved from 
the lust of Ahasuerus, as that she might ‘‘ make for woman 
a new mood wherein she will not bear to know herself a 


_ heady drug for man’’—a prophecy of that time when, 


spirit once more ruling in the world, love, which is the 
law of the spirit, shall utterly prevail. And it is this 
faith in man’s will for good, his desire to follow a star, his 
unquenchable belief that in the end spirit shall triumph 
over clay, that has set Lascelles Abercrombie so lonely 
among the poets of his time and has made for him a com- 
paratively quiet reputation. In an age of blind reason he 
is the poet of a visionary faith : 


“‘ For Love doth use us for a sound of song, 
And Love’s meaning our life wields, 
Making our souls like syllables to throng 

His tunes of exultation. 


“Down the blind speed of a fatal world we fly, 
As rain blown along earth’s fields ; 
Yet are we god-desiring liturgy, 
Sung joys of adoration ; 


“Yes, made of chance and all a labouring strife, 
We go charged with a strong flame ; 
For as a language Love hath seized on life 
His burning heart to story. 


““ Yes, Love, we are thine, the liturgy of thee, 
Thy thought’s golden and glad name, 
The mortal conscience of immortal glee, 
Love’s zeal in Love’s own glory.” 


Incidentally, this quotation will serve to show the extra- 
ordinary pliancy of Mr. Abercrombie’s lyric; and when it 
comes to blank verse, there are few moderns who can show 
such a dexterity in its manipulation. There is, moreover, 
a sparkle about his vocabulary (a delight in words that 
belong to the spring of our language) that suggests the 
dew of the morning—a brightness well befitting his theme. 

Within the limits of this brief notice it would be an 
impertinence to attempt a review of Mr. Abercrombie’s 
work. That it is of a very high order goes for granted. 
Not the least far-reaching cause that might be served 
by his inclusion among the “ Oxford Poets” (and con- 
sequent enlarging of his audience) would be the gradual 
revival of a more ideal spirit in the poetry of to-day. 
Distrust in the intuitions and worship of rationalism have 
gone far enough: here is a noble corrective. 


C. HENRY WARREN. 
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AN ENGLISH POET IN AMERICA 


The Heart's Unreason.”” Edward Davison. 6s. (Gol- 
lancz.) 


Good poets are not so plentiful to-day that we can 
afford to give any of them away : our regret therefore was 
the keener when, a few years ago, Edward Davison left 
these shores and settled down in America. Young as he 
was, he had already achieved much and promised to 
achieve more. There was a discipline in his verse that 
was almost classical and an occasional hint of that magic 
which only the first-class poet can contrive. What would 
America do for him? ‘‘ The Heart’s Unreason ’”’ provides 
only a partial answer. The key-note of Edward Davison’s 
work was the modern dilemma of disillusionment at war 
with faith. It is the key-note still. Always he can hear 
“‘ Time’s winged chariot ’’ pursuing, and knows not how to 
abandon himself to the beauty of the moment. “ Get 
ready to die’”’ is the persistent whisper that penetrates 
everything: ‘‘ Get ready to die!’ In the face of such a 
continuing torture he cries out on Spring that it seems 
*‘ the very root of the mind’s unreason,’’ and construes the 
dead man’s thoughts in terms like these : 


“‘ Happy was I till the perfect tree 
Spread bough and foliage over me, 
And shook to the grass beside my foot 
The lovely pined-for, ideal fruit. 


““ Would there hope of the grave again 
Whose mystery baffled the minds of men ; 
Better the apples my own trees bore .. . 
I would that the worm were at the core!”’ 


For, though hope and hunger prey on man’s heart while 
he lives, they are the sign of his harsh divinity—and 
without them he were nothing at all. . . . Such a burden 
an inspire the lyric, but it is not brave enough to inspire 
the subject-matter for longer forms. Somehow, in fact, 
the problem has got to be solved. It is not enough that 
the poet, hearing the old men chattering in the trees below 
his window, cries out upon their scorn : 


‘* T will believe in life while I am young 
For once grown old there’s no believing then.” 


America, then, while it has not in any way lessened 
Edward Davison’s lyric ability, has not yet pointed the 
way to that development and enrichment for which we 
still hope. Nevertheless there is plenty of time for that ; 
and meanwhile here is a collection of lyrics of quite out- 
standing beauty. Rarely indeed do we find a poet to-day 
achieving the memorable line and the perfect lyric as often 
as Mr. Davison does in this too long awaited collection. 


NOW AT EVE. By Evan J. Thomas. 4s. 6d. (Elkin 
Mathews & Marrot.) 

Evan J. Thomas was only twenty-six when, last year, 
he died. Though his infancy had been spent in Wales, 
in his impressionable years he belonged to Yorkshire ; and 
it is that background of the Yorkshire country-side, its 
moorlands and solitudes and sky-enshrouded hills,” 
which gives to his poems their predominating hue. If 
there is a note of immaturity in his work, that is perhaps 
not unnatural in one whose best years still lay before him. 
What is more to the point is the fact that they reveal a 
rare sensitiveness to Nature in all her moods, a sense of 
human kinship high above the ordinary, and a most 
promising ease in the manipulation of the lyric. He had 
not yet achieved the magic of the inevitable word nor 
quite outgrown the poetic cliché; but there is every 
indication that, had the cruel jest of death allowed, he 
might have done so. Meanwhile here is a valuable 
memorial to his promise, a book of some seventy poems 
instinct with his fine individuality and inspired by 


“The consciousness so fugitive 
That tracks incessantly a gleam.” 


HARRAP 


EARLY SPRING BOOKS |. 


Folk Tales 
of All Nations 


Edited by F. H. LEE. 340 Stories. 968 Pages. 
Cloth, 8s. 6d. net; Dermatoid, ros. 6d. net. 
Practically every type of folk-story is represented 
in this volume, which illustrates in a unique way 
the development of human thought. Sixty-four 
races or countries are represented, and in each 
case there are prefatory notes pointing out salient 
features and drawing parallels. Among the stories 
are five of great interest from Persia. . 


Great 
English Short Stories 


Edited by LEWIS MELVILLE and REGINALD 
HARGREAVES. 82 Stories. 1,068 Pages. 
Cloth, 8s. 6d. net; Dermatoid, ros. 6d. net; 
Full Antique Leather, 15s. net ; Full Morocco, 
2Is. net. 

The development of the short story in this country 

is demonstrated in this new omnibus volume. ‘The 

stories range from sixteenth-century Barnabe 

Riche’s Of Apolonius and Silla, to modern authors 

including Aldous Huxley, D. H. Lawrence, Gals- 

worthy, Wells, Conrad and Chesterton. 


The Moon Mistress 


Diane de Poitiers 


By JEHANNE D’ORLIAC. Translated by F. M. 
ATKINSON. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
Diane de Poitiers, Grand Sénéchalle of Normandy, 
for twenty-eight years mistress of King Henri II 
of France and his “ left-handed ’’ queen, has for 
centuries been the prey of calumniators. This 
biography shows her in her true light as a great 
lady of the Renaissance who did not merit the 
charges made against her. 


Between the River 
and the Hills 


A Normandy Pastoral 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTON, Author of Normandy 
(Kitbag Travel Book Series), Europe in Zigzags, 
etc. 12s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Huddleston writes of the quiet village by the 

Seine where he now lives in an old mill. In his 

smooth style, with its quiet humour, he conjures up 

clear mental pictures of the beauties of the Norman 

countryside, of the silent shepherd and the sad 

curé, of village fétes and of the inner life of 

the villagers which few outside observers can 
penetrate. 


TWO NEW MYSTERY TALES 
The 
Bell Street Murders 


By SYDNEY FOWLER, Author of The King 
Against Anne Bickerton. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Midnight Mail 


By HENRY HOLT, Author of The Ace of 
Spades. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Notes at 


“Epochs of Persian Art” 


I should like to draw particular attention to the 
Sir E. Denison 
Ross, in spite of the enormous amount of time which 


article with which this Number opens. 


he has had to devote 
lately to writing and 
speaking on that sub- 
ject in which he is an 
authority, consented 
to write this special 
article for THE 
BookMAN, in which 
he suggests a sub- 
division of periods 
of Persian Art 
which has never 
before been put for- 
ward. It is, therefore, 
an article for the 
expert as well as the 
“ordinary reader.”’ 


The March 
“ Bookman” 

The celebration of 
literary anniversaries 
is not always a 
profitable thing. Too 
often it emphasises 
the beliefs of an out- 
grown past and exalts 
the achievement of 
the dead at the ex- 
pense of the efforts 
of the living. Insis- 
tence on the craft of 
the writer may ob- 
scure the creed of the 
man and thus further 
that tendency to 
separate literature 
from life which is at 
once the most subtle 
and the most danger- 
ous of a bookman’s 
temptations. But 
there are some writers 
of the past whom it 
is well that we should 
remember because, 


= 


far from being dead, they are in our time almost 
Such is John Donne, Dean of St. 
Paul’s, who died on the last day of March in the year 
And no apology is needed, I think, for making 
next month’s BoOKMAN a tercentenary number for him. 

Some knowledge of Donne’s work is indeed a necessity 
if we are to interpret aright the trend of living English 
poetry to-day. For he is the father of it: the meta- 
physicals have come into their own, and the temper 


arrogantly alive. 


1631. 


of our age matches his teaching. 


Random 


Dr. Johnson’s Defence 


By Powys Evans 


<S 
S 
FS 
Sir James Jeans contemplates 
the Mysterious Universe. 
Into this Universe, and why not knowing, 
Nor whence, like water willy-nilly flowing : 
And out of it, as wind along the waste, 


I know not whither, willy-nilly blowing. 
(Omar Khayyam, X XIX.) 


than quote it: 


key-note of his career. 


Should the metaphysicals need defence, Dr. Johnson 
has done it: “ To write on their plan, it was at least 
necessary to read and think. No man could be born 


THE BOOKMAN CARTOON-—II 


a metaphysical poet, 


. hor assume the dig- 


nity of a writer by 
descriptions copied 
from descriptions ; 
by imitations _bor- 
rowed from imita- 
tions ; by traditional 
imagery and _here- 
ditary similes; by 
the readiness of 
rhyme and volubility 
of syllables.” It is 
a warning for to-day, 
when our most 
voluminous versifiers, 
our “‘ popular poets ” 
are notoriously but 
purveyors of “ imita- 
tions borrowed from 
imitations,” trading 
on an outworn 
Tennysonian tra- 
dition even when 
they endeavour to 
disguise it by omit- 
ting capital letters 
from the beginning 
of their lines, The 
urgency of life which 
infuses true poetry 
is not there, but has 
passed to our modern 
metaphysicals who 
demand at least that 
we, no less than they, 
“read and think.” 


Donne, 
the Modern 

But it is not only 
in his work but in his 
whole outlook on life, 
that Donne is at one 
with the spirit of our 
age. His attitude 


has been so admirably expressed by Mr. Fausset in 
his brilliant study of the poet that I cannot do better 


“He never confused the spiritual and the sensual 
either through false fear or false reverence. 
never sentimental, because he experienced and expressed 
the physical with complete candour, and so was never 
tempted to linger over it in secretive cunning, sanctify- 
ing the sensuous with fine phrases, or smudging the 
spiritual with vague emotions. 


He is 


. . - Intensity is the 


All his days he ison fire. His 
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experience deepens, his wisdom matures, his body 
decays, but the flame of life within him does not fail. . . . 
“And as one who refused both Catholicism and 
Anglicanism and went into the wilderness to seek religion 
from life, he is essentially modern. He escaped the 
yoke of a creed for all his most impressionable years, 
so that when he was driven at last to conform to the 
doctrine of a church, he was able to make its dogma 
serve as a medium for his own vital and personal ex- 
perience.” 
Mr. Fausset (who has just completed the introduction 
to the edition of Donne in the Everyman Library, to 
be published this month) will write an article on Donne’s 
poetry in the March Bookman: Dr. F. R. Leavis will 
examine the influence of Donne on the poetry of to-day, 
and other articles will deal with Donne the man and 
Donne the preacher. 


D. N. B. 


I see that the Oxford University Press has decided 
to end the next volume of the “ Dictionary of National 
Biography ” at December 31st, 1930. They will thus 
close with the close of a decade contrary to the plan 
adopted in the two previous volumes, which ended in 
IgII and 1921. The new volume is in active prepara- 
tion, and will contain the lives of a great number of 
eminent men and women who have died during the last 
nine years. 


Books—and More Books 


The year 1930 was, according to “‘ The Publishers’ 
Circular,” a record year for books. Altogether 
there were about 15,000 published, of which nearly 
10,000 were new. Fiction came first with 3,922— 
an average of over ten novels a day. The second 
and third were books for juveniles and books of a 
religious tendency, with 1,479 and 1,074 respectively. 
There were 810 biographies. These figures alone are 
sufficiently impressive and immediately suggest how 
gigantic is the task of selection which faces the ordinary 
reader and—not less—the reviewers. 

In most daily newspapers nowadays some space is 
given to book reviews. To make the position clearer, 
let us suppose that a paper devotes fourteen columns 
a week—that is two complete pages without any adver- 
tisements and any illustrations—to reviewing current 
literature. Let us suppose that to each book it devotes 
about thirty lines. It would be possible in these circum- 
stances for the paper to notice only about twenty per 
cent. of the new books published, and about thirteen 
per cent. of the total output. 

These figures, though an imaginary example, do in 
fact approximate closely to the real conditions in most 
daily: papers. It is very rare to find more than fourteen 
full columns a week given to book reviews ; rare indeed 
to find so much. An average length of thirty lines 
understates rather than overstates the usual allocation 
of space, for more books, in these days of “ splash 
publicity,” are given a full column than are given the 
two or three lines which would redress the balance. 


Fortunately for authors, every paper does not of 
course review the same books, though the growing 
competition between them is gradually making them 
more and more alike in this as in other respects. And 
there is always the consoling reflection that a certain 
proportion of the books which are not reviewed are not 
worth reviewing. 

But when all is said, the present situation definitely 
emphasises the need of a periodical such as THE Boox- 
MAN, to act as some sort of guide in the literary labyrinth. 


First Novels 


Novels, ten a day, are the most disturbing feature of 
the figures, for it is manifestly impossible for any 
journal, with the best will in the world, to notice them 
all. This is hard especially on the young writers who 
are bringing out—with what hopes and fears !—their 
first efforts. So next month I propose to start a new 
section which will be devoted exclusively to first novels. 
The length of the section will obviously have to vary 
in accordance with the publication, but it is my inten- 
tion that no first novel which shows genuine ability 
and promise shall be overlooked. 


A Pierre Loti Memorial 
A correspondent writes from Paris : 


At last Pierre Loti will have his monument. It 
will be of bronze, and will be erected at Rochefort. 
Loti is one of those one-time favourite French authors 
whose reputation has suffered an eclipse. Thirty years 
ago he was one of the brightest stars in the French 
literary firmament. The publication of a new book 
by him was an event. He was idolised. Tourists 
flocked to those corners of Brittany from which he 
drew his local colour. Now the French literary critics 
say that he is no longer in favour, that his style is 
considered monotonous by the jeunesse of to-day. But 
if his works are neglected by novel-readers, they still 
occupy the attention of the literary critics. 

France is a country of monuments, but it is surprising 
how the literary giants have been forgotten. Except 
his monument in a cemetery, there is no memorial of 
Baudelaire, whom many hold to be the greatest of 
French poets. He was worthy of the honours of the 
Luxembourg, where there are monuments of Flaubert, 
Verlaine and Miirger, and others of lesser fame. Paris 
is none too generous towards the great writers who 
lived and worked in the city. Even Anatole France, 
whose death evoked national homage—I am not likely 
to forget the moving ceremony beside Voltaire’s statue 
in the shadow of the cupola of the Institute—is yet 
without his monument. 


A Correction 

In the review entitled “The Harmless Necessary 
Cat,”’ in the January Bookman, I regret that a mis- 
take was made in the name of one of the authors. 
Harvey ’”’ should have been ‘“‘ Miss Howey.”’ 


H. R. W. 
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Awaited 
Appearances 


Portrait by 
Vaughan & Freeman. 


Miss Nora 
K. Strange, 


Notes on Some Books 
to be Published 


in February 


Mr. John Brophy. 


Author of “As We Journey” (Stanley Paul). 


A Great Work Completed 


Scott-Moncrieff died before he could complete the trans- 
lation of Proust’s great work; one volume, “‘ Le Temps 
Retrouvé,” had to be left to asuccessor. Knopf announces 
that this successor has now been found in the person of 
Mr. Stephen Hudson, who was closely associated with 
Proust in his lifetime, and that his translation entitled 
“Time Regained ” will be published in a limited edition 
at the end of the month. 


” 


The “ifs” of history are usually serious things, but 
to judge by J. C. Squire’s contribution to the volume of 


“Lapses into Imaginary History’’ (Longmans), which 


appeared in the London Mercury for January, this new 
collection should give food for laughter. He imagines 
what would have happened had there been indisputable 
proof that Bacon wrote Shakespeare, and I cannot think 
that Father Ronald Knox will be less amusing in his account 
of this country if the General Strike had been an over- 
whelming success. If Napoleon had escaped to America—. 
that is H. A. L. Fisher’s problem and it may well have an 
answer more learned than humorous. And another 
problem—if Drouet’s cart had not blocked the flight to 
Varennes—must surely be entrusted to Hilaire Belloc ? 
And “if Byron had lived to become King of Greece 4g 
suggests André Maurois; or perhaps Harold Nicolson. 
These are only guesses at authorship, but at least those 
subjects and those names are included in what should be a 
most fascinating volume. 


The New ‘“ Everymans ”’ 


Dent are publishing, on the r9th, ten more volumes in 
their famous ‘“‘ Everyman’s Library.” They are Rousseau’s 
“‘ Confessions ” (2 volumes), Dostoievsky’s “‘ The Possessed ‘a 
(2 volumes), “‘ Trilby,” ‘‘ Hetty Wesley,” “‘ The Mysteries 
of Udolpho”’ (2 volumes), ‘‘ The Poems of John Donne ee 
and ‘‘ The Autobiography of Richard Baxter.” Dostoiev- 
sky’s great work—second only to “ The Brothers Kara- 
mazoff ’’—is prefaced by an appreciation by Mr. Middleton 
Murry and Mr. Hugh 
I’Anson Fausset 
writes a memoir of 
Donne. ‘‘ Trilby’’ 
has the author’s 
original illustrations 
anda preface specially 
written for the edition 
by his son, Sir Gerald 
Du Maurier. 


Hartley Coleridge 


All readers of 
English poetry know 
Coleridge, and many 
of them have heard 
of his eldest son, 
Hartley. But not 


Mr. Desmond Coke, 
Author of “Stanton” (Chapman & Hall). 


many know more of the son than his name, and a sonnet 
or two found in an occasional anthology. There was a 
monograph on him published in 1929, and now the Oxford 
University Press announce a study by Herbert Hartman 
of this neglected, pathetic figure. Like Wordsworth in his 
old age, he is a comment on that great Romantic period 
in which the figure of his father, the sense of his genius and 
his tragedy, bulks so large. 

Mr. Hartman shows us the “‘ circle ”"—Coleridge, Southey, 
Lamb and the Wordsworths—in revolution about Hartley : 
and gives us a clear view of his unhappy life. 


Women and the Vote 


The long-awaited history of the Suffragette Movement 
is to be published by Longmans on the r2th. It is written 
by Miss Sylvia Pankhurst, than whom no one could be 
better entrusted to give us the authoritative chronicle of 
that far-off struggle. 


Memoirs of the Crown Princess Cecilie 


These memoirs of the Kaiser’s daughter-in-law, to be 
published by Gollancz, endeavour to reconstruct the 
splendours of the royal circles of Germany and Russia 
before the War. We are told that there are no sensational 
revelations of any sort. ‘‘ The voice which speaks in this 
quietly written book is not that of a scandal-monger nor 
of a busybody. It is the voice of a great lady whose 
exalted station never robbed her of her poise, her sim- 
plicity, or her gracious charm, and who, when disaster 
overwhelmed her with all her house, accepted her fate 
with uncomplaining dignity.” 


‘“Medizval Sculpture in France ’’ 


Under this title the Cambridge University Press is 
publishing Arthur Gardner’s companion volume to his 
““ Medizval Figure Sculpture.’’ The book, which will be a 
great value to all students of architecture, has been ar- 
ranged to be of service to the lay tourist, and contains 
over four hundred illustrations from the author’s own 
photographs. 


Oriental Art 

Knopf announces 
the first volume of 
René Grousset’s 
** History of Oriental 
Art,” translated by 
Catherine Alison 
Phillips. This 
authoritative work 
on the general history 
of Asiatic arts begins 
with the considera- 
tion of the pre- 
historic art of 
Western Asia — 
the Chaldeans, 


Father Ronald Knox. 
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Egyptians, Sumerians, Assyrians, and goes on to deal 
with the pre-Islamic art of Persia, the art of Arabia and 
the Islamic art of Persia and Turkey. This English 
edition, which is abundantly illustrated, has been ex- 
tensively revised during translation by René Grousset who 
is the Assistant Director of the Musée Guimet and one of 
the foremost living Orientalists. 


Folk Tales 


Practically every type of folk-story is said to be repre- 
sented among the three hundred and forty collected in 
“ Folk Tales of all Nations,’’ edited by F. H. Lee (Harrap). 
The Kafir and the Hottentot from Africa; the Eskimo 
and the Pueblo Indian from America; the Breton and the 
Bohemian from Europe ; the Persian and the Chinese from 
Asia; the Aboriginal Australian and the Maori from 
Australasia—all these, with very many others, find a place 
in the book. Sixty-four races or countries are represented, 
and in each case there are prefatory notes pointing out 
salient features and drawing parallels. 

Fairy Queen 


Purcell’s opera “‘ The Fairy Queen ”’ will be performed 
at the New Theatre, Cambridge, this month. Mr. Denis 
Arundell, the producer, has prepared an acting edition 
which is published by the Cambridge University Press. 


Three Plays by Clifford Bax 


The first Mundanus publication in the sphere of drama 
is a volume of three plays by Clifford Bax, entitled ‘‘ Valiant 
Ladies.”” ‘‘The Rose Without a Thorn” deals with the 
life of Katheryn Howard and ends with her execution ; 
“ The Venetian ”’ tells the story of Bianca Capello and ‘‘ The 
Immortal Lady ”’ presents the life of Lady Nithsdale, the 
rescuer of her Jacobite husband. None of these plays has 
so far been performed, but there is talk of West End 
productions this year. 


George Preedy’s New Novel 


Mr. George Preedy, that ‘‘ mystery man ’”’ of historical 
fiction, has written his third novel: The scene is laid in 
the Border counties at the time of the ’15 and the story 
centres round the career of the Earl of Derwentwater. 
“Tumult in the North ” is published by John Lane. 


Two More War Books 


Towards the end of the month Putnams will publish 
Erich Maria Remarque’s new book, “ The Road Back,” the 
story of Everyman’s return to civil life. ‘“‘ The Road 
Back,”’ which is much longer than “‘ All Quiet,” will be 
published in full, unabridged, and as finally revised by the 
author and A. W. Wheen, the translator. At the same 
time Putnams will publish a new war book, “‘ The Cross 
Bearers,” translated from the German of A. M. Frey: it 
is an account of life in the German back lines as seen 
by a Red Cross orderly. 


Some Novels 


It is impossible to call attention to one-tenth of the novels 
which are published month by month, but, in addition to 
those I have already mentioned, it may be worth watching 
for John Brophy’s “ Flesh and Blood” (Dent), Joseph 
Hergesheimer’s ‘‘ The Limestone Tree’ (Knopf), ‘‘ These 
Characters are Imaginary,’’ by Richard Strachey, and 
‘* The Delicate Situation ’’ by Naomi Royde-Smith (Gol- 
lancz), and Lionel Britton’s ‘‘Hunger and Love” 
(Putnams): 


A Life of Verdi 


There has recently been a Verdi boom. To-day he is 
generally looked upon as the first Italian composer of his 
time, but this was not so ten years ago. These booms 
with composers—as with authors—can generally be traced 
back to the enthusiasm of a few critics, journalists or 
conductors. Certainly Francis’ Toye has done as much 
as anyone to make the Verdi boom of to-day, and his 
Life of Verdi’? (Heinemann) should supply a representa- 
tive modern appreciation of Verdi’s work. 

READER. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


TALES 
OF MYSTIC MEANING 


being selections from the ‘“‘Mathnawi’ of Jalal- 
ud-Din, translated with an Introduction by 


Prof. R. A. NICHOLSON 


This title forms the fifth and final volume 
of ‘“‘ The Treasure House of Eastern Story,” 
a series of translations of famous Oriental 
Works of legend, fable and romance, under 
the Editorship of 


Sir E. DENISON ROSS 


The famous mystic poem, the ‘‘ Mathnawi,”’ 
written in the thirteenth century, has been well 
described as the Bible of the Sufis. Professor 
Nicholson has for many years been engaged in 
editing the text and translation of this work, 
and the present edition contains a selection of 
the best stories from this entertaining work. 
Demy 8vo. 2ls. net. Limited edition of 50 
copies, printed on hand-made paper, numbered 
and signed, 63s. net. 


Particulars of the series sent free on request 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 
11, HENRIETTA ST., LONDON, W.C.z 


NOW_READY 


MODERN 
JOURNALISM 


By C. F. CARR, Assistant Manager, Southern 
Newspapers, Ltd. 


And F. E. STEVENS, Editor of The Hampshire 
Advertiser. 


ry indispensable guide to Newspaper Staff work, 

specially compiled for young men and young 
women who are seriously drawn towards Journalism 
as a definite career. 

It goes fully into the details of qualifications, 
technical knowledge, methods of work, newspaper 
management, organization and production, and shows 
exactly the work and duties of each staff position. 

A clearer view of work on a modern newspaper, or 
a more intimate guide to the profession, would be 
difficult to find. 

Its up-to-date viewpoint and the technical nature 
of its contents render it invaluable to all concerned 
with Journalism. 


Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 250 pp. 


Of a Bookseller, or } 
SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Ltd. 


PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, W.C.2 
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BROADCASTING FOR BOOKMEN By 


An International Comparison: February Programmes 


Of the many instructive articles in the new year-book of 
German broadcasting (Rundfunk-Jahrbuch, 1931) there is 
one which particularly drew my attention. That is the 
article which analyses the Berlin broadcasting programmes, 
and I turned to it with keen interest, to see how the German 
bookman was treated by his broadcasting authorities. 


What Germany is Doing 

After studying the section which deals with literary 
broadcasts I was left with the impression that the German 
and British attitudes towards literary broadcasting are 
fundamentally different. In Berlin it appears that books 
and authors are regarded as valuable for their own sakes, 
whereas in London the emphasis seems to be thrown on 
books and authors as the media of adult education. Thus 
the Berlin programmes include a number of discussions 
between critic and author, or between two authors (among 
whom were such men as Georg Kaiser, Arnold Zweig and 
the great dramatic critic, Alfred Kerr) ; readings of their 
own works by famous and unknown authors; a series of 
talks in which editors ot literary magazines explained their 
aims and ideals; another series in which well-known 
authors gave an account of their lives, and a weekly talk 


in which famous authors described in narrative-form some 


striking event of the week. In addition there were readings 


from German and other literature, both classical and 
modern. 


It is true that many of these ideas have, at one time or 
another, found their place in the British broadcasting 
programmes, and a corresponding list of British literary 
talks would present quite an imposing appearance; yet I 
cannot help feeling that the Berlin literary talks are, on the 
whole, more satisfying to the “‘ general reader ’’ than their 
British counterparts. But whether the “ general reader ”’ 
—that rather dilettante person on whose side I emphatically 
range myself—really deserves such luxurious treatment is, 
to be sure, open to question. It can certainly be argued 
that the more specialised talks of the British system are, in 
the end, of more lasting value. 


Back to the Classics 


In the British programmes for February the two new 
series of literary talks are in striking contrast with the 
almost aggressive modernity of the German programmes ; 
for instead of being concerned with contemporary authors 
and literature they take us cheerfully back to the classics. 
Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson, whose lucid charm in dealing 
with high philosophy was revealed in his little book on 
“‘ The Meaning of Good ”’ quite a long time ago, is beginning 
a series of six talks on ‘‘ The Dialogues of Plato ’’ (Sundays, 
February 15th and 22nd: London and Midland Regional, 
5-15 p-m.). His aim, apparently, is to show that the 
problems which Plato studied are still among the burning 
problems of the day; and his talks will be illustrated by 
readings from Plato’s dialogues. 


§ While Mr. Dickinson is thus examining Greek thought 
and civilisation Dr. T. R. Glover is to pay off some of our 
debt to Rome; and he is starting a survey of ‘‘ Virgil and His 
Times ” (Mondays, February 16th and 23rd: 7.25 p.m.). 
In these talks he proposes to range from the study of 
Virgil’s poetry to a general examination of Roman culture ; 
and since he is the author of a well-known book on Virgil he 
is obviously the right man for the job. 


For myself, I cannot help feeling a little awed at finding 
Plato and Virgil thus standing side by side in the February 
talks arrangements; and I rather wish that one of the 


J. D. Crawshaw 


series had been devoted to modern literature, thus keeping 
the balance between classical and modern. Instead of the 
Plato talks we might have had a series on famous con- 
temporary philosophers, such as Alexander, Unamuno, and 
Whitehead ; or instead of returning to Rome of two thou- 
sand years ago we might have heard something of the 
Italian writers of to-day, such as Croce, Deledda and 
Pirandello. But perhaps these will come later, and in the 
meantime we ought to be duly grateful for the chance of 


hearing clear expositions of two of the great writers of all 
time. 


Some Aspects of Poetry 


Two interesting series of talks are being brought to an 
end in the first fortnight of February. Mr. J. C. Squire, 
who has packed so much wisdom into a short time in his 
talks on “‘ The Enjoyment of Literature,” has chosen 
“ Biography ’”’ and “Criticism” for his final subjects 
(Mondays, February 2nd and goth: 7.25 p.m.); and 
Mr. E. F. Carritt is to tackle the final phases of his series 
on “‘ What Is Beauty ? ’’ (Sundays, February 1st and 8th: 
London and Midland Regional, 5.15 p.m.). His talk on 
February 1st will be of particular literary interest, for in 
discussing “‘ Beauty as Form”’ he will come to the problem 
of what constitutes poetic beauty. Original views on that 
problem are always well worth hearing. 

Professor A. E. Heath, who is giving a series on ‘‘ Think- 
ing Ahead: The Place of Reflection in Civilisation,” will 
also have something to say about poetry this month; for 
in his fifth talk (Tuesday, February 3rd: Daventry, 
8.0 p.m.) he promises to tell us how poet and prophet 
appear in the eyes of a philosopher. His line of approach 
will probably be very different from Mr. Carritt’s, but 
anyone who is able to hear both talks should find plenty of 
material for thought in these different aspects of poetry. 


From Persia to Japan 


Apart from the usual reviews of new books (Mondays, 
February 2nd, 9th, 16th and 23rd: 7.0 p.m.), for which 
Mr. Desmond MacCarthy and Miss V. Sackville-West are 
again responsible, and the comments by Mr. Michael 
Sadleir and Mr. A. Duff Cooper on new novels (Thursdays, 
February 12th and 26th: 7.0 p.m.), there are several other 
talks which deserve to be mentioned here. The symposium 
on ‘‘ The Treasures of Persia’’ will be concluded this 
month, when Mr. J. V. S. Wilkinson will deal with ‘‘ Persian 
Legend and Story’ and Mr. Leigh Ashton will give an 
account of “ Persia in Burlington House” (Fridays, 
February 6th and 13th: London and Midland Regional, 
8.30 p.m.). 

Mrs. Oliver Strachey is to finish her morning talks on 
“Books About People’ (Saturdays, February 7th, 14th, 
21stand 28th: Daventry and London Regional, 10.45 a.m.) ; 
Mr. John Sparrow is to continue his readings from English 
Religious Poetry (Mondays, February 2nd, 9th, 16th and 
23rd, 6.0 p.m.) ; and Mr. V. C. Clinton Baddeley is going on 
with his readings from English Essayists (Thursdays, 
February 5th, 12th, 19th and 26th: 6.0 p.m.). The serial 
detective story reaches its second month (Saturdays, 
February 14th, 21st and 28th: 9.20 p.m.), and of the other 
talks arranged for the month there are two which are likely 
to interest readers of THE BooKMAN. One is Mrs. Margaret 
L. Woods’s contribution to the series of reminiscences called 
“Yesterday and To-day” (Friday, February 6th: 6.0 
p-m.) ; the other is Dr. Neville Whymant’s account of the 
day’s work of a Japanese rice-grower (Monday, February 
2nd: Daventry and London Regional, 10.45 a.m.). 


The Talks mentioned above are in the National Programme, 
unless otherwise stated. 
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OTHER PEOPLE 
Notes on Some Periodicals 


The ‘Criterion ’’ 


The January Number opens with a contribution from 
H. M. Tomlinson entitled ‘‘ A Lost Wood,” in which he 
strikes a blow against the Machines. Not bitterly, not 
ironically, not even with any belief that a protest can or 
should avail greatly, he writes; but rather he creates a 
beauty, sets it against its destroyers, and leaves us to 
discover what we are losing. The gentleness of his tone 
comes perhaps from an assurance that for him, at least, the 
beauty will never be lost, and that he is in no danger of 
taking to petrol as a stimulant for a defective imagination. 
For “ petrol is taken, not in the hope that it will transport 
us to any better place, but merely that it will remove us 
swiftly from where we are. It is the latest anodyne in 
these years of discontent and irresolution.”’ 

Mr. T. S. Eliot, in his editorial notes, finds himself— 
surprisingly enough—in agreement with Mr. Middleton 
Murry. (He admits “‘ it is not often that I find myself in 
anything but diametrical opposition.”) For he approves 


Mr. Murry’s recent suggestion that ‘‘ the need for a new | 


asceticism is upon us.’ And, as a Lenten abstinence, 


within the strength of all, he suggests refraining during — 


forty days from reading any newspaper published at a 
penny. One hopes for his sake that he means “‘ penny ” 
broadly in spirit rather than narrowly in price, for the 
stricter ban would include that organ abstinence from 
which to a “‘ classicist in literature, royalist in politics and 
Anglo-Catholic in religion ’’ would be penance indeed. 


The “ Adelphi 

In the January Number, Mr. Roger Clarke concludes his 
series of articles on the Public School system, Mr. Middleton 
Murry gives further instalments of his ‘‘ Essays on Modern 
Religion’ and ‘‘ Reminiscences of D. H. Lawrence” ; 
there are some extracts from Katherine Mansfield’s note- 
book and Mr. George Santayana in ‘‘ The Genteel Tradition 
at Bay ”’ writes a brilliant ‘“‘ Analysis of Modernity ” as the 
first of three instalments of the essay. 


Life and Letters 

If Mr. Tomlinson in the Criterion regards the Machine 
with the serenity of a poet-philosopher, Mr. Sherwood 
Anderson in “ Life and Letters”’ attacks it with the 
fanaticism of a crusader. His “ Lift Up Thine Eyes” is 
one of the most powerful things I have read ; it oppresses 
one with an almost physical force. In a rhythmical, 
staccato prose which is the perfect form for the content, he 
describes ‘‘ a big assembling plant in a city of the North- 
West. They assemble there the Bogel car. To be sure, 
that isn’t its name. It is a car that sells in large numbers 
and at a low price.” Identification is not difficult and it 
should be read as an antidote to the highly idealised and 
bowdlerised biographies of American monarchs of business. 
Mr. Janko Lavrin has an excellent appreciation of Knut 
Hamsun under the title of ‘‘ The Return of Pan.” 


The ‘‘ London Mercury ”’ 

Mr. Squire returns joyously here in prose and poetry. 
His ‘‘ If it had been Discovered that Bacon Wrote Shake- 
speare ’’ is the parodist at his best and his two poems are 
characteristic. ‘‘ The Trojan,” a true sea story by William 
George, is amusing and, in parts, hilariously funny. 


The “ Architectural Review ’’ 

The January Number of this periodical is a special 
commemorative issue on the city of New Delhi, which has 
been planned and designed by Sir Edward Lutyens and 
Sir Herbert Baker, and which is shortly to be inaugurated. 
A series of very fine plates illustrate the best and most 
important buildings, and there are in addition three special 
plates mounted on tinted paper, followed by many pages 
showing examples of the interior and exterior details and 
decorative schemes. It is an excellent production and is 
certain to be of interest at such a time as this when India 
is in most men’s minds. H.R. 


THE SHADOW OF HENRY IRVING 
By HENRY ARTHUR JONES 
With a Frontispiece by Max BEERBouM. Price 6/- net 


The author reviews and dissects some of the 
most notable and most vivid of Henry Irving's 
many striking performances, he rates the quality 
of his acting, defining its style and methods. But 
as he was not only a great actor, but a great man, 
he tries to get into close personal touch with him ; 
finally asking how far and in what ways did 
his career and dominant position in the English 
theatre act and re-act on the English Drama. 


LONDON : THE RICHARDS PRESS LTD., 90 NEWMAN ST., W.1 


From the 
Noel Douglas Replicas 


THE RUBAIYAT 
OF 
OMAR KHAYYAM 


Translated with notes by 
EDWARD FITZGERALD 
The Quaritch Edition of 1859 
Limited Edition, £1 5s. 
Ordinary Edition, 7s. 6d. net 
a 


NOEL DOUGLAS 
38, Great Ormond Street, W.C.1 


AUTHORS’ MSS., etc., promptly and carefully 
typewritten. 1/- per 1,000 words. All work 
executed personally. Highest testimonials.—Miss 
BEAUMONT, 101, Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon 
Park, S.W.19. 


AUTHORS should send immediately for free specimen . 
copy of ‘Writer's Own Magazine” (6d. monthly). In- 

valuable for practical help and suggestion. Cash prizes offered 

in literary Competitions. (7/6 per annum, post free.) Address: 

Messrs. Arthur Stockwell Ltd., 29, Ludgate Hill, London. 


AUTHORS’ MSS., etc. 
promptly and carefully executed, 1s, per 1,000 
words. 


POETRY, 9d. per 100 
WEIR, POLSTEAD, SUFFOLK 


AUTHORS’ MSS. of every description EXPERTLY and 
CAREFULLY TYPED. d. per thousand words, 
carbon 3d. Preliminary letter please to:—Miss Canby, 
BROCKLEHURST, CHELSTON, TORQUAY. 


BIRCHGROVE 


One of the beauty spots of Sussex and rich in 
varied charm, lakes surrounded by wooded 
hills; walks through forests and over open 
heath ; delightful distant views. Anyone wish- 
ing for a restful holiday and comfort should 
write for terms to Miss ALLISON, Elm 
Cottage, Birchgrove, near Horsted Keynes, 
Sussex. 
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SOME EARLY EDITIONS OF FITZGERALD’S 


“OMAR” 


By Norau NICHOLLS 


The history of literature contains many instances of 
outstanding work, unheralded at the time of execution, 
whose authors have wandered from publisher to publisher 
until, possibly many years later, they have received due 
but tardy recognition. In fact, authors usually have to 
die to provide immortality and willing publishers for their 
work. 

It was in accordance with this tradition that the now 
world-famous rendering by Edward FitzGerald of the 
quatrains of Omar Khayyam (or the Tent-maker) made 
its appearance. Professor Cowell, who, some years pre- 
viously, had persuaded FitzGerald to take up the study of 
the Persian language, sent 
his friend a rare manu- 
script of Omar’s work 
which had recently been 
acquired by the Bod- 
leian.* FitzGerald was 
much taken with the 
philosophy of the Persian 
poet, and so identified him- 
self with the sentiment of 
the text, that believers in 
reincarnation give this 
instance of the eleventh 
century Oriental and the 
nineteenth century Irish- 
man as a confirmation of 
their doctrine. Be that 
as it may, FitzGerald 
undertook his rendering as 
a labour of love—offered 
it to one publisher, who 
promptly refused it, and 
then approached Bernard 
Quaritch. After consider- 
able correspondence on 
the subject, it was ar- 
ranged that an edition of 
two hundred and fifty 
copies should be printed 
at FitzGerald’s expense. 

On February 15th, 1859, 
this humble booklet of 
twenty-one pages in brown paper wrappers was issued to 
the public under the imprint of Bernard Quaritch, of Castle 
Street, Leicester Square. It contained seventy-five quat- 
rains and was priced at one shilling. The preliminary 
discussion as to publication, price and advertising plans 
is recorded in ‘“‘ Edward FitzGerald’s Letters to Bernard 
Quaritch, 1853-1883,” edited by C. Quaritch Wrentmore, 
and published by Quaritch in 1926. This completely 
refutes a recent suggestion in ‘‘ A Study of Rare Books,” 
by Dr. Nolie Mumey (Clason Publishing Company, 
Denver, Col.) that “ FitzGerald, unable to find a publisher 
for his translation, printed it himself and inserted the 
name of Bernard Quaritch without the latter’s permis- 
sion”! Of the two hundred and fifty copies constituting 

* A copy was made by Shaikh Mahmiid at Shiraz in 1460, 


now on exhibition at Burlington House (No. 120 K in 
Gallery ITI). 


A Poet with a wine cup in his hand. 
(Late sixteenth century.) 
By kind permission of the Trustees of 


From “ Persian Art,” by E. Denison Ross (Luzac). 


the first edition, two hundred were presented to Mr. Quaritch 
by the author, who wrote in a letter, dated April 5th, 
1859: ‘‘ I enclose an Order to pay you Advertisements in 
the Saturday Review, Atheneum and any other Weekly 
Paper you like (Spectator ?), as also for any other inci- 
dental expenses regarding Omar. I wish him to do you 
as little harm as possible, if he does you no good ’”’! 

In 1867, Bernard Quaritch suggested a second edition 


* and we find FitzGerald writing humbly as ever: ‘ Well, 


I have done with such things and I suppose you find that 
such livraisons, even if they do sell, are not worth the 
trouble of keeping. But, as poor Omar is one I have a 
great fellow feeling with, 
I would rather Vamp him 
een up again with a few 
>t Alterations and Additions 
than anything else. You 
must tell me. . . whether 
you care to take charge 
of such a shrimp of a 
Book if I am silly enough 
to reprint it.”” Hence the 
second edition of five 
hundred copies with price 
increased to 1s. 6d., the 
sixpence added presum- 
ably for the further 
thirty-five quatrains which 
appeared in this edition. 
The form of the book was 
square octavo instead of 
the small quarto of the 
first edition. 

It was about this time 
that ‘“‘Omar” began to 
be recognised as being of 
some importance, and the 
third edition of 1872 
marked the growth of a 
regular cult. Priced at 

7s. 6d., the publication 
the British Museum. was offered to the public 
in a more dignified bind- 
ing, and contained one 
hundred and one quatrains. An edition having been “ Re- 
printed Privately from the London Edition with an extract 
from the Calcutta Review, No. LIX, March, 1856, A Note by 
M. Garcin de Tassy and a few additional quatrains’’ in 
Madras, 1862, calls forth the comment from FitzGerald : 
‘** So I have not lived in vain, if I have lived to be Pirated !”’ 
A fourth edition appeared in 1879, priced at tos. 6d. This, 
in addition, contained the Saladmdn and Absdl of 
Jami, but otherwise differed little from the preceding 
editions. 

The prices put upon his ‘“‘Omar’”’ never ceased to 
scandalise FitzGerald, and he thought it perfectly natural 
that the first edition should find its way into the penny 
box in Charing Cross Road. What would he have thought 
of the prices realised by his “‘ pamphlet’ to-day? Ata 
sale in New York in November, 1928, the second edition 
fetched $380, while the Madras edition of 1862 in original 
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cloth and the first American edition of 1870 realised $690 
and $230, respectively. 

As to the first edition, from one shilling it rose in seventy 
years to £1,410, the price of a copy offered at Hodgson’s 
in 1929; in New York, at the Kern sale, the figure was 
$8,000 for a first edition, with the deletion of the ‘‘n”’ in 
“ lightning” in stanza xiv, presumably in FitzGerald’s 
writing. The price of an immaculate copy in a recent 
Quaritch catalogue, together with an interesting letter 
from Swinburne relating how he and Rossetti ‘‘ invested 
upwards of sixpence apiece—or possibly threepence—I 
would not wish to exaggerate our extravagence—in copies 
at that most exorbitant price,” is £2,000. ‘‘ Cheap at the 
price” collectors would say if they did not hope wildly 
that some day one of those inconspicuous copies might 
come to light and be picked out of a mass of papers, value- 
less except to provide adequate concealment and disguise 
for this ‘‘ pearl of great price.” 


OUTSTANDING CATALOGUES 


A very notable catalogue came to me the other day from 
Messrs. Maggs. It is a wonderful catalogue. And I choose 
the word with the utmost care. One can always say this 
about the catalogues that are issued by the famous house 
of Maggs Bros. The list before me contains 1,770 items, 
many of which are extraordinarily precious and valuable. 
It is their 550th catalogue, and is devoted to works in 
English literature and history from the fifteenth to the 
sixteenth century. It is finely produced, and contains a 
large number of full-page illustrations reproduced from 
the books that are set out in this admirable catalogue. 
There is so great a wealth of material in it that one despairs 
of trying to review it in a short paragraph. I should say 
that I have marked no less than five hundred remarkable 
books offered for sale, and yet all I can do is to draw atten- 
tion to the catalogue in a general way. I have been much 
attracted by the illustration of Stephen Harrison’s ‘‘ The 
Arches of Triumph erected in honour of the High and 
Mighty Prince James, the First of that name, King of 
England, at his Majesty’s Entrance and Passage through 
the City of London.” This triumphal arch was that 
beneath which both Shakespeare (in scarlet cloak) and 
King James I passed on the King’s State Entry into 
London in 1604. Harrison was a joiner and an architect, 
and was known chiefly through the work of his ‘‘ The Arches 
of Triumph.” The sub-title of the valuable work reads : 
“‘ Erected in honour of the High and Mighty Prince James 
the First of that name, King of England, and the Sixt of 
Scotland, at His Majestie’s Entrance and Passage through 
his Honorable City and Chamber of London upon the 
15th day of March 1603.”’ The price of this rare work is 
£315. Messrs. Maggs include in this catalogue a remark- 
able number of works by Shakespeare, some of which are 
very scarce, and many books about Shakespeare. There 
is a copy of the ‘‘ Poems ”’ for £850, a Second Folio £750, 
and another Second Folio £500, a Fourth for £500, and two 
other Fourths for £475 and £350 respectively. 


Another notable catalogue has been issued by Henry 
Sotheran & Co. One has often spoken of their catalogues. 
The one before me is an excellently illustrated one of a 
valuable country library formed in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, for the most part in contemporary 


bindings, and being Part III of it, which is devoted to 


topography and travels, medicine and science, classical 
and foreign literature. There is also an _ interesting 
addenda of scarce and interesting books from a great 
many sources. There are even more entries in this cata- 
logue than in the one I have mentioned in the previous 
paragraph. Altogether I see there are 2,763 items in 
this new Sotheran catalogue. Not all the works in this 
list are beyond the slender purse. Of course some are 
rare, costing many pounds, such as a large paper copy 
(1803-9), with plates in colour, of Froissart’s ‘‘ Chronicles 
of England.” This is the 820th Sotheran’s ‘“‘ Price Current 
of Literature,” and it is dedicated—a happy idea—to the 
memory of William Camden. 


Francis Edwards, Ltd. 


BOOKSELLERS 
83, HIGH ST., MARYLEBONE 


LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: 9221 
Telegrams: Finatity, Wespo, Lonpon 
Cables: Finatity, Lonpon 


Catalogues are issued at frequent intervals 
and can be sent post free on application. 


RECENT ISSUES ARE: 


Early Voyages, Shipbuilding, etc. 
Newspapers, Periodicals, etc. 
Sport 

South and Central America 
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New Zealand 

First Editions 

Hawaiiana 

British and Foreign Birds 
Illustrated Books 
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MYERS 
CATALOGUE 


(No. 278) 


OF 


Old and Modern Books 
and Autograph Letters 


(including a selection from a Country 
Library recently purchased) will be ready 
in a few days and will be sent gratis and 


post free to any address on application. 


MYERS & CO. 


102, New Bond Street, London, W.1, 
England 
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There are three Quaritch catalogues that I want to 
mention thismonth. One deals with a number of important 
and rare works on zoology, geology and paleontology ; the 
second covers a collection of modern books in all classes of 
literature ; while the third is a big catalogue, and a fine 
one too. This includes some 2,000 works in English 
history and literature from the earliest times to the end 
of the seventeenth century. I have already, in earlier 
notes, called attention to Part I. This present Part II 
covers K-Z, and 
has a supplement 


and, what is very 
valuable index. 
I don’t suppose 
there is another 
country in the 
world where such 
fine and valuable 


bibliographical 


4 


It was only recently I received the catalogues issued by 
the notable house of Marks & Co. And I was very glad 
to have them. Since they came, I have spent a pleasur- 
able hour looking through these lists. They are numbered 
14 and 15. The first is a catalogue of books of a miscel- 
laneous character and of modern authors, illustrations and 
presses. It is a clear list. I mean by that, it is readable 
and easy to examine. This is even more so in the second 
catalogue, which is but a selection of the large stock of 
rare and choice 
books carried by 
thisfirm. I would 
certainly suggest 
ae that you send for 
this list. I 
found myself 
with it, and 
turned back 


publications (as 


many times to 


this present cata- 
logue is) are 
issued from the 
antiquarian 

bookseller as 

those by the fam- 

ous British firms. 

Great care is 

taken in their 

production, and 

the information 

that is given in 

the descriptions 

and the notes is 

accurate in every 

detail. The notes A 
in this Quaritch 
catalogue are 
most important, 
and contain a 
veritable mine of 
literary informa- E 
tion. There is a 
remarkable series ‘ d 

of Shakespeare’s 

catalogue. Let 
me enumerate the 
editions: 1623 
—18,000; 1632 


—{2,500; 1632— 
£1,500; 1632— 
£600; 1664— 
£2,500; 1664 
— £3,000; 1685—- 
£759; 1613, 
“History of 
Henrie fourth,” 
£1,200; 1639, 


“The Historie 
of Henry the 
Fourth,” £400; 
1600, ‘‘ The Second Part of Henrie the fourth,” £5,000; 
1622, ‘‘ The First and second Part of the troublesome 
Raigne of Iohn, King of England,” £125; 1608, “ M. 
William Shakespeare: His True Chronicle Historie of the 
life and death of King Lear and his three Daughters,’”’ £850 ; 
1674, “‘ Macbeth,” {100 ; 1630, “‘ The Tragedy of Othello,” 
£650; 1655, “The Tragedy of Othello,” £400; 1634, 
“‘The Tragedie of King Richard The Third,” £600; 1640, 
“Poems,” £2,000. I think you will agree that this is a 
truly amazing collection of Shakespeare’s works, and a 
catalogue that contains such extraordinary rare books 
may be said to be unique without being subjected to a 
charge of exaggeration. You will note that the total 
value of these seventeen Shakespeare editions is £40,175. 


From Myers’ Catalogue of Illuminated and Other Manuscripts, No. 277. 


remembered 
items that had 
especially attrac- 
ted me. My mind 
pondered, with 
some delectation, 
overachoice copy 
of that inimitable 
book by Walter 
de la Mare, 
“* Songs of Child- 
hood,”’ published 
in 1902, for £80. 
. Jostling it was 
a fine copy 
“Christmas 
Carol” for £200. 
a wit? These are but 
Ng: two of some 200 
very choice items 
in this list. There 
: are some Shake- 
speare books in 
this too, particu- 
Seedy larly a Fourth 
Folio, £275, a 
; nice copy and 
beautifully 
we bound, and mod- 
erate in price, 
When this cata- 
logue reaches 
™ you, I know it 
will be appre- 
ciated. 


Two or three 
Cambridge cata- 
logues lie on my 
table. They have 
come from Bowes 
& Bowes, Deigh- 
ton Bell & Co., and Galloway & Porter. I have written 
about the lists of these firms before, and I should like again 
to call attention to the activities of these Cambridge houses. 
The Bowes list, or rather two lists, cover sixteenth- 
eighteenth century first editions, and modern presses, and 
works on political economy. The latter is a useful list, 
while the other contains a great many works of importance, 
I like this method of grouping books in period. It helps 
everyone interested, and I should think it certainly makes 
for business. The Deighton Bell catalogue concerns itself 
with fine books, both old and modern. A handy list of 
some 210 items, containing a number of illustrations. 
I found the prices moderate. Some of the books are very 
valuable; Johnson’s ‘‘ The Vanity of Human Wishes,” 


Indian Drawings. 
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£155; Barrie’s ‘‘My Lady Nicotine,” £32 10s.; a low- 
priced copy of Chesterfield’s ‘‘ Letters,” £85, and Prior’s 
“The Turtle and the Sparrow,” £65. Reading through 
the Galloway & Porter list, I found an American edition 
of Defoe’s works, £6 1os., and a great number of modern 
first editions priced exceedingly low: Milne, Lytton 
Strachey, Kipling and so on. 


I want to call attention to an interesting list that has 
been issued recently by Tregaskis. I have not before 
come across such a catalogue. It is a list of books on Law 
and Law-Breaking. Of course we have had lists of law 
books, but I don’t think I have seen one before dealing 
with “law-breaking.” That is certainly—for me—an 
interesting innovation. It must have taken a long time 
to get the books together, and to compile the catalogue. 
There will assuredly be many lawyers and others who 
will find books in this catalogue that they want. Mr. 
Arthur Rogers has sent me a new and comprehensive cata- 
logue of over five hundred books. There are a large 
number of modern first editions as well as choice old works 
in it. I am interested in what Mr. Rogers says in his 
introduction, and particularly this: ‘‘ Don’t stop buying, 
but buy only what you can afford and pay cash. It is the 
gamblers and people who bought on long credit who are 
responsible for our present financial position... .” In 
spite of the depression—which I really believe is passing, 
even though it be only slowly—the catalogues are as full 
as usual of the greatest and scarcest and finest works and 
editions that are to be found in the world. I have given 
some instances in earlier paragraphs. Nearly every cata- 
logue contains a selection, with small or great collections 
of modern first editions, which seems to indicate that this 
side too of book-collecting shows no abatement. I have 
mentioned several such lists, and here are catalogues 
containing good gatherings of modern firsts from Dobell, 
A. W. Howlett, Baxendine, Low’s Bookstalls and Michael 
Williams. All are very readable, and I cannot help noting 
that the prices that are marked against these books are 
much below the prices of last year. 


I must not forget to note an interesting catalogue of 
“* Hawaiiana,”’ including a large collection of works relating 
to Captain Cook, with an important and unique manuscript, 
issued by Messrs. Francis Edwards. The manuscript is 
that of the Log Book kept during Captain Cook’s last 
voyage. There are 144 pages of closely written script, 
and the price is £2,000. 


CHAPMAN’S HOMER 


Keats’s sonnet remains the best criticism of George 
Chapman’s translation of Homer, Prince of Poets, and 
now we are given an edition of that work which should 
give to collectors and book lovers as much joy, albeit 
of another kind, as the original gave to the poet. It is 
the ‘“‘ Shakespeare Head ”’ edition (Oxford: Basil Black- 
well) in five volumes quarto at fifteen guineas the set. 
The edition is limited to four hundred and twenty sets, of 
which three hundred are available for England, and the 
first volume, containing the first twelve books of the 
Iliad, is just published. 

The text followed is that of the 1616 edition, with 
certain emendations of Chapman’s peculiar punctuation 
where it is misleading and of the spelling of names. It 
is illustrated by very fine wood engravings by John Far- 
leigh, and the frontispiece portrait of Chapman has been 
freely rendered from the engravings in the 1616 edition. 

To specify more exactly for book collectors: the edition 
is printed in the Centaur type, designed by Mr. Bruce 
Rogers, and the Arrighi italic type, designed by Mr. 
Frederick Warde. The Greek passages are set in the New 
Hellenic type, designed by Mr. Victor Scholderer. It is 
printed on Batchelor’s ‘‘ Shakespeare Head ” hand-made 
paper, and bound in half Hermitage calf with marbled 
sides designed by Douglas Cockerell. 

It is an edition which it is a real joy to possess. 


THE JANUARY ISSUE OF 
THE PRINT COLLECTOR’S 
QUARTERLY CONTAINS 
ARTICLES ON OLD CHARING 
CROSS BY HUGH STOKES 
STEINLEN BY CLEMENT- 
JANIN SOME ESSENTIAL 
FUNCTIONS OF ORIGINAL 
PRINTS BY JOHN COPLEY 
AND OSKAR BANGEMANN 
BY EMIL WALDMANN: 
SUBSCRIBERS ARE REMINDED 
THAT THEIR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
FOR 1931 ARE NOW DUE AND 
SHOULD BE SENT TO ANY 
BOOKSELLER OR NEWS- 
AGENT OR DIRECT TO THE 
MANAGER AT TEN BEDFORD 
STREET LONDON WEST 
CENTRAL TWO 


ReEapy END OF FEBRUARY 
A New Story by 
RHYS DAVIES 


entitled 


‘“Arfon’”’ 


In a limited first edition of 400 copies only, signed by the 
author. Demy 8vo. Red Buckram, gilt lettered. 
12/6 net 
Discriminating connoisseurs and critics have written eulogistically of 
Rhys Davies’ work since his short but successful writing career com- 
menced. This story, a magnificent piece of work, ten thousand words in 
length, demonstrates clearly that he is indeed the artist in words the 
critics consider him to be. 
Send your order to the Rare Dept. 


Rare Books & First Editions 


The Spring Catalogue issued by Foyle’s Rare Book 
Dept. is invaluable to all Book Collectors. It 
includes Modern First Editions, Limited Editions, 
Association Copies, Autograph Letters, English Literature, 
Illustrated Books, Modern Presses (Aquila, Franfrolico, 
Golden Cockerel, Nonesuch, Shakespeare Head, etc.). A 
copy will be sent gratis on application for Catalogue of 
Dept. 18. 


What is the First Edition 
Circle ? 


During the busy publishing season many important new books come 
into being, and often the ill-advised book-collector loses the chance of 
obtaining copies of the best books in first editions at the published 
price. FOYLE’S FIRST EDITION CIRCLE has been inaugurated to 
assist those whose daily activities leave them little time for obtaining 
those advantages that can be secured from close attention to the study 
of book-collecting. Full particulars will gladly be sent on application to 
the Rare Book Dept. 


FOYLE’S RARE BOOK DEPT. 


Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 (Gerrard 9310) 
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Announcing a new Catalogue, concerned with 


FIRST EDITIONS, 


ASSOCIATION COPIES, 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS of MODERN AUTHORS 


Now Ready. 


THE FRANK HOLLINGS BOOKSHOP 
7, Great Turnstile, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


Post free on request. 


ONE OF THE FINE PRINTS OF THE YEAR 


JOHN GALSWORTHY, O.M. 


An ETCHED PORTRAIT by EDMUND J. SULLIVAN, A.R.E. 
NOW READY 


Total Editson of 60 Impressions only, viz: 
12 Proofs specially autographed and numbered by Mr. . m 
8 Presentation Proofs (not for sale) ee ° os 


All Etchings signed by Mr. Sullivan. Eng. surface 103” x 7}” 
WRITE TO 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, Ltd. 


NEW RUSKIN HOUSE, 
28-30, LITTLE RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


Everything for Booklovers and Students 


LAMLEY & CO. 
THE SOUTH KENSINGTON BOOKSHOP 


1, 3 and 5, EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W.7 
Near South Kensington Station Kensington 1276 
We specialise in books on the Arts and Sciences. 
G, We have issued a list of Works on Persian History and 
Art—useful for those visiting the Persian Exhibition ; 
also alist of desirable Books, First Editions, etc., can 
be had on application. 


GEOFFREY TYNDALE’S 
BOOKSHOP 
22, Milsom Street, Bath 


specialises in fine Modern First Editions and General 
Literature. @, Catalogues are issued from time to 
time and sent to all those on the mailing list. 


G, Catalogue No. 2, now ready. 


Just Published 
BULLETIN LATEST ITEMS FOR SALE 
OLD AND RARE BOOKS. MODERN FIRST EDITIONS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Ltd. 
24, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, London 


THE MARKET 


There are signs, even distinct signs, that the market, 
as we term it, in books both old and modern, rare and 
scarce, is taking a turn for the better, and before very 
long the low prices that have been obtaining for so long 
a period will begin to rise again. Those high prices of 
the year before last may not come again for many a year, 
and we doubt if the low figures of last year will happen 
again during the next decade. We shall gradually get 
back to a normal, rational market, and those who were 
desirous and able to hold the books against all the tumbling 
prices of the months past, will be happy in seeing the 
values of their books appreciating once more. Also, those 
who possessed enough of this world’s wealth to enable 
them to buy while the market was depreciated will have 
the very good fortune to see their possessions enhanced 
considerably. 

Readers of ‘“‘ The Collector’ might be glad to know of 
the interesting productions of the Pear Tree Press. Not 
many books are produced, and when they are few copies 
are made. Some of them—most excellently planned—are 
printed by hand press. As few as twenty copies of one 
edition are made, and perhaps thirty of another. Occa- 
sionally the edition is larger. The former being what is 
called coloured copies, and the latter plain copies. They 
soon go out of print and the plates are destroyed. All 
copies are on fine hand-made paper. The Pear Tree Press 
is at Flansham, Bognor Regis. 

A little while since there was discovered in Canada an 
original sermon preached in 1658 on the death of Oliver 
Cromwell. It was found in a collection of seventeenth 


‘century political sermons. 


As soon as trade conditions definitely improve it is 
likely that we shall see more books coming into the 
auction-room, There are in existence libraries of varying 
sizes, still intact in some of our old houses and even in 
small houses of little importance. Naturally, with the 
depression, there has been disinclination to dispose of 
books at a time when low prices would result. With the 
return to stable conditions, there is no doubt that there 
will be a number of libraries put up for sale, although many 
people, owing to enforced economic conditions, have been 
compelled to sell their books at the best possible prices. 
We have been surprised that there have not been more 
sales in the circumstances. 


Books by Rockwell Kent are being carefully collected 
in America. His early works are fetching big prices. 
Most of them have been published in England, and only 
the other day Cassells issued an edition of ‘‘ Moby Dick ”’ 
illustrated by Rockwell Kent. The most recent work by 
this artist, author and adventurer, is called ‘“‘N. by E.” 
It is the story of a voyage to Greenland. The following 
limited editions may be noted : 

“Confessions of an English Opium Eater.” By 
Thomas de Quincey. Translated by William 
Bolitho. Illustrated by Z. Gay. 

“The Adventures of Tom Sawyer.” 
Twain. Illustrated by Donald McKay. 

“‘ Letters of John Keats to Fanny Brawne.” 

The Green Pastures.’”” By Marc Connelly. Illus- 
trated by Robert E. Jones. Includes an extra 
scene cut from the acting version. 

“Beau Brummell.” A monograph by Virginia Woolf. 

“Enchantment” and Other Poems. By A. E. 

Florio’s Montaigne.” 

“ Astrophel and Stella.”” By Sir Philip Sidney. 

“The History of Herodotus.””’ Two volumes. 

“A Flood.” By George Moore. 

“Scenes and Portraits.’’ By Frederic Manning. 


By Mark 


FEBRUARY LIST OF 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS 


NOW READY. 
New copies of many interesting and important books offered at discounts of 
50 per cent. to 80 per cent. 
WILLIAM, LIMITED 


‘ooksellers since 18. 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.l 


INEXPENSIVE 
FIRST EDITIONS 


Monthly catalogues free on request, 
TREMAYNE, KNEBWORTH, HERTS 
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ILLUSTRATED v. PLAIN 


The illustrated book has an honourable pedigree, and 
although it may be urged that the first printed book 
lacked pictures, the counter-claim could be made that 
illustration, after all, is really the elder brother. Thus, if 
Gutenberg’s printed Bible dates from 1456 (or thereabouts) 
the first printed picture—the famous woodcut of “ St. 
Christopher ’’—has been ascribed to the year 1423. And 
of books not printed from movable type—such as the 
famous ‘‘ Block Books ’’—the lesson was always enforced 
by picture rather than text. 

There are some books of course which will never need 
the artist’s aid. We do not think he will ever be called 
upon to adorn the pages of Pendlebury’s famous “ Arith- 
metic,’’ or to enliven the heavy columns of Liddell and 
Scott. Even this statement however is made with due 
caution, for did not Bewick try his prentice hand on some 
cuts for Hutton’s “‘ Mensuration’”’? whilst a certain 
Latin grammar has been illustrated—albeit facetiously— 
by one no less famous than Leech ! 

In some books the illustrations have, as it were, grown 
up with the book, and form such an integral part of it that 
they cannot now be sundered. It would be sheer insult to 
present a niece with an unillustrated ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland.” 
The share of Tenniel in this classic work almost equals that 
of Carroll. Or what child would care to learn of “‘ Little 
Tom ”’ in the ‘‘ Water Babies,”’ unless Tom could be actually 
seen through the eyes of Linley Sambourne ? 

Another class of book is that in which the illustrations 
are the main—not the subsidiary—attraction. Bewick’s 
“‘ Birds ”’ and ‘‘ Quadrupeds,”’ for instance, would be quite 
“‘ readable ”’ shorn of all text (indeed there have been such 
issues) ; it was not for nothing Bewick preferred his little 
vignettes to be called “‘ tale-pieces”’ rather than “‘ tail-pieces.”’ 

Boydell’s ‘‘ Shakespeare’ represents a class of book to 
which a body of illustrators contribute. There are many 
others of the same type, but the plan is rarely successful : 
the lack of common sympathy between the illustrators is 
always too glaringly apparent. Not infrequently too the 
pictures have preserved a book that would otherwise have 
been completely forgotten. Of Samuel Rogers this might 
truly be said. Few people read the banker-poet to-day, 
yet he still keeps his place on our shelves. Woodcut 
(Clennell) and steel engraving have preserved what verse 
would not have saved from oblivion. 

The chil loves pictures, yet I doubt whether in the 
vast output of ‘‘ standardised ’”’ annuals we do anything to 
develop his taste. True, we have Messrs. Milne and 
Shepard doing charming work, and work which achieves 
great popularity. Yet there is considerable truth in the 
assertion that the work is prized by the older rather than 
the younger generation. It seems fully time that some 
enterprising publisher had the wisdom to resurrect the 
work of Randolph Caldecott. For a taste formed on his 
famous “‘ Picture Books’ (with a peep here and there at 
Kate Greenaway) would early learn the difference between 
sound, wholesome pictures and the so-often trivial efforts 
of the present day—efforts which cannot lay honest claim 
to be considered seriously as either “‘ pictures ”’ or “‘ books.” 

In conclusion I do not hesitate to make the bold sugges- 
tion that there are few “‘ plain’? books which might not 
be improved—both in appearance and circulation—by 
taking unto themselves illustrations. H. T. Kirsy. 


BOWES 


> CAMBRIDGE , England 


BOOKS 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE 
OF FIRST EDITIONS OF 
MODERN AUTHORS 
WILL BE AVAILABLE 
SHORTLY 


CAPELL 


AT THE BRONZE SNAIL 

PRESS 15a HARRINGTON 

ROAD LONDON SOUTH 
WEST SEVEN 


CATALOGUE 
SCARCE & INTERESTING BOOKS 


INCLUDING 
FIRST EDITIONS OLD AND MODERN, 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
AND A 


SUPPLEMENT OF SPORTING BOOKS 
can be obtained, post free, from 


J. A. ALLEN & CO., 


16, Grenville Street, Brunswick Square, London, W.C.1 


=» DEIGHTON, BELL & Co. Ltd. 
13 & 30, TRINITY STREET 


CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 
Established 1700 


Single Volumes or Entire Deectmentiitendlinetns 
Purchased for Cash 


E Catalogues issued 


BERNARD QUARITCH, Ltd. 
ORIENTAL BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


‘*BIHZAD AND HIS PAINTINGS IN THE ZAFAR 
NAMAH MSs.” 
By SIR THOMAS W. ARNOLD 


Sm. 4to, with two collotypes and 13 plates printed in gold £2 e 2 
and colours; boards, vellum back, 1930 . e 
“By his latest work, this great authority on Oriental Art sets at rest a 
difeult problem that has been engaging the attention of critics of 
Oriental Art for long, the problem concerning the genuineness of the 
claim that Bihzid was the painter of the splendid illustrations in the 
Zafar Namah. Bihzad is undoubtedly the most famous of all Persian 
painters.”—Indiaa Literary Review 


A Catalogue of Books on Oriental Art post free on application 
11, Grafton Street, New Bond Street, London, W.1 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS & BOOKS 


We purchase for cash complete libraries or small 
collections of books. Also autographs of celebrities. 
Highest prices paid. 


The Autograph Agency, 31 & 33, High Holborn, London 


J. D. MILLER 
9, LYNTON ROAD, KILBURN, LONDON, N.W.6 
MODERN FIRST EDITIONS, SCARCE BOOKS, AUTO. 
GRAPH LETTERS OF LITERARY CELEBRITIES, etc. 
oe issued monthly, free 


Phone: OOKS BOUGHT 
Maida Vale 5147 --*~ TOWN OR COUNTRY Milibre aa London 
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Of the 


‘Theatre 


THEATRES TO REMEMBER 
II—The Maddermarket, Norwich 


The Maddermarket was many things before it became 
what it is now—the only genuine Elizabethan theatre 
in England. Situated in what was originally a market 
for madder, it was, in the eighteenth century, a Roman 
Catholic church ; then it became a baking powder factory ; 
later it was a centre for the Salvation Army. It was not 
until 1921 that it was bought and adapted by the Norwich 
Players, under the leadership of Mr. Nugent Monck, and 
it has not yet won in England the general recognition that it 
deserves. On the Conti- 
nent of course Nugent 
Monck’s name is known 
as one of the greatest 
of English producers, 
and it may not be too 
much to hope that his 
own country will see a 
Norwich Festival before 
his work is finished. 

To say that the com- 
pany is composed of 
amateurs might mislead 
some into thinking of 


the horrors of charity 
theatricals, though 
nothing could be hier 


from the truth. Tie 
Norwich Players, re- 
sponding to the genius 
of the producer, would 
put many professional 
companies to shame by 
the standard of their 
acting and most of 
them by the degree of 
their dramatic intelli- 
gence. They serve for 
love, and have not even 
the reward of publicity, 
for no name appears on 
the programme but 
that of Mr. Monck. A 
band of enthusiasts, 
they form a single 
entity, a living instru- 
ment which the pro- 
ducer may use at will 
for his interpretations of the dramatic masterpieces of all 
ages and all countries. 

First of all there is Shakespeare. While fully acknow- 
ledging the good work which is done at such places as the 
Old Vic. and the Stratford Theatre, I am still convinced 
that the Maddermarket is the only theatre in England where 
Shakespeare is perfectly interpreted. In the first place, 
it is the only theatre with a proper Elizabethan stage ; 
in the second, it has a picked and intelligent audience 
which both demands and appreciates those nuances which 
make all the difference between the competent and the 
excellent ; in the third, its comparatively few productions 
leave ample time for intensive rehearsing. In the last 
ten years there have been produced thirty of Shakespeare’s 
plays as well as representative works of four other Eliza- 
bethan dramatists. 

But the stage is easily adaptable for other forms of 
drama, and Shakespeare is by no means the staple diet 
of the Maddermarket. A mere list of its plays performed 
since its inception will give the best idea of its scope. 


Stage Setting for “‘Hassan” at 
the Maddermarket Theatre. 


By 
Burgoyne Miller 


Greek Drama: four plays of Euripides, two Idylls of 
Theocritus and some Mimes from Herodias ; India Drama : 
Sakuntala, from Kalisada; Japanese Drama: two plays 
by Seami; Medieval English: the tenth century “‘ Paph- 
nutius,”” two mystery and three morality plays; Restora- 
tion Drama: a Wycherley, a Congreve, three Drydens, a 
Vanburgh and a Farquhar; Georgian Drama: three 
Sheridans and a Goldsmith; Victorian Drama: “ Pippa 
Passes ’’ (which by the way had to be specially licensed 
for the performance as 
it had never before been 
produced); Modern 
Drama: twenty-two 
plays by all the most 
representative English 
authors living to-day ; 
Norwegian Drama: 
two of Ibsen’s master- 
pieces ; Spanish Drama: 
Cervantes’s 
Greatest Show on 
Earth”; Italian 
Drama: a Commedia 
del’ Arte, an Alfieri, 
and a Pirandello; 
French Drama: six 
representative plays; 
German Drama: Less- 
ing’s “Minna von 
Barnhelm ” and Bruno 
Frank’s ‘‘Twelve 
Thousand”; Russian 
Drama: Chehov’s four 
masterpieces ; and four 
ballad operas. Is there 
any other theatre in 
England that can boast 
such another ten years’ 
achievement ? 

The present season 
opened with ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
followed by a cut 
version of Dryden’s 
“ Amphitryon’”’ with 
Purcell’s music. The 
third play, Turgenieff’s 
‘“*Month in the 
Country,” is still providing controversy; and the fourth, 
Shaw’s “Saint Joan,” proved the most popular of them 
all. At the end of January, Flecker’s ‘“‘ Hassan’’ was 
produced in its entirety—that is to say, not as it was 
produced in the West End where the “‘ cuts ” were so made 
as to cut out the point of the play. 

Mr. R. H. Mottram, in his little book on the Madder- 
market, concludes thus: ‘‘ If you ask Nugent Monck what 
will happen if he succumbs, he tells you that the trustees 
will carry on the theatre. But he is probably right in 
hoping that an endowment fund may be started. The 
actual effect of really caring for the Drama without frills, 
during nearly ten years, is more incalculable. I at least 
shall not miss any Maddermarket production if I can 
help it. I am never quite sure if I shall ever see the same 
thing again elsewhere.” 

But somehow I think that Mr. Mottram is quite sure 
that he won’t. 


(Next month: The Festival Theatre, Cambridge.) 


Ew 
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BOOKS BUY FEBRUARY 


Specially selected by the respective Publishers 


THE DOGS | DREAM: 
By IVAN NAZHIVIN OR THE SIMIAN MAID 
How did the Russian revolution affect the canine world ? By S. FOWLER WRIGHT, author of 
That is the theme of this highly original and vivid novel, Deluge, Dawn, etc. 7s. 6d. net 
GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD HARRAP 
THE LOVER OF LAMBALLE WYNDHAM - MARTYN’S 
A Romance of the French Revolution latest novel 
By HOWARD GORDON PAGE THE SOCIAL STORMING 


Author of * The Shattered Herp.” Mr. Wyndham Martyn, the creator of Anthony Trent, 


Birmingham a It would yo a to give this has written an intensely interesting novel, which is at 


plastsitcnee rs 2 times both amusing and exciting. 7s. 6d. net 
ALSTON RIVERS LTD., 52, BEDFORD STREET, W.C.2 HERBERT onto LTD., 3, York Sr., St. James's, S.W.1 
WALTER BLAY: ‘CITY-MAN | TH E GLASS K EY 
By 1 By DASHIELL HAMMETT 
H. F. SMALMAN-SMITH 1 Another fast-moving mystery story told in the crisp 
7s. 6d. unsentimental style that made THe MAttese FaLcon 
so successful. 
BESANT & CO., Lrp., 21, ORANGE ST., LONDON, W.C.2 ALFRED A. KNOPF 
THE WORLD CRISIS: ro11-1918 READ 
ABRIDGED EDITION IN ONE VOLUME MAURICE DEKOBRA’S 
New Novel 


Rr. Hon. WINSTON S. CHURCHILL, C.H., M.-P. 


THE SPHINX HAS SPOKEN 


Maps and Plans. —2Is. net (LE SPHINX A PARLE) 


THORNTON BUTTERWORTH, LIMITED 
15, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 LAURIE 7s. 6d. 


A JOURNEY TO CHINA | THE ART “SPIRIT. 
Or Things Which Are Seen By ROBERT HENRI 
ARNOLD J TOYNBEE Generally, and On 
Compiled by Marcery Ryerson. Introduction by Forses 
15s. net Watson. With 16 pictures by Ropert HENRI. 12s. 6d. net 
CONSTABLE LONDON | J. B. Lippincott Co., 16, Jonn St., ADELPHI, Lonpon, W.C.2 
BAUDELAI R E The best and cheapest book on The West Indies 
By LEWIS P. SHANKS THE WEST INDIES 


By GEORGE MANINGTON, F.R.G.S. 


A striking revelation of the most execrated figure 


in modern literature. Words mine of information.” 
Port of Spain Gazette (Trinidad): “Should take its place 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net as the standard book on a — 
s. 
NOEL DOUGLAS EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON 
THE METHODS OF THE OGPU THE SHADOW OF HENRY IRVING 
B By 
Vv. C BRUNOVSKY HENRY ARTHUR JONES 


A revelation and an indictment. With by Max 
Illustrated. 9s. net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 90, GT. RUSSELL ST., W.C.1 jf} RICHARDS, 90 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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THE USES OF THE 
Some Criticisms and Suggestions 


“ New plays of every description, and revivals of classics.” 
A month ago, in the first article of the theatre series, the 
policy of one of our small theatres was so defined. The 
definition is extremely provocative; and I propose this 
month (in which the theatres’ year begins) to analyse it 
and test, by concrete instances, how far it can be fulfilled. 

Note, first, that a small theatre is no more a small-sized 
large theatre than a short story is a small-sized novel. 
Some things its director cannot do: spectacle, obviously— 
and less obviously, the West-End-Success type of play. 
Why not the latter, you ask? For two good reasons: 
first, that he will be offered only the West End’s leavings ; 
second, that the West End Success (if by his rivals’ negli- 
gence he has secured such a play) will soon be a West End 
success ; and our director, who has probably not dared to 
be too “‘ sharp ”’ in his contract, will be left in the mortifying 
plight of having 
picked someone else 
a winner. 

And yet this cuts 
both ways. There are 
plays of a certain 
“intimacy ” which go 
best at small theatres ; 
but which the West 
End manager, lured 
by good press notices, 
adopts—to his own 
undoing. This hap- 
pened with the ex- 
quisite Charles and 
Mary, a piece which 
added lustre to the 
Everyman’s name, 
but failed dismally at 
the Globe. The failure 
did the larger public 
no credit; but the 
initial success pro- 
claimed the type of 
play in which small 
theatres can excel. 

Such plays un- 
happily are rare: 
though there exists a kindred branch of “ intimacy ’’—I 
mean the intelligent burlesque—to which I shall come by 
and by. Meanwhile what about those classics which we 
found bracketed with ‘‘ new plays of every description ”’ in 
the programme above ? Ibsen seems still to be first choice. 
The Faculty (the newest of our small theatres) picked 
Rosmersholm; the Arts did Little Eyolf, and promises 
Hedda Gabler; and all small theatres have Ghosts up their 
sleeve. One may doubt whether Ibsen has still much to 
say to us, even in his least “ dated’ plays; but The Wild 
Duck is anyhow more vital than such tawdry classics as 
Masks and Faces, as was proved recently when the Every- 
man did both. Ibsen’s chief drawback is the standard 
text which we use. The pioneering zeal of William 
Archer cannot be too much praised; but if the plays are 
to survive for us, it is time somebody translated Archer 
into English. 

Ibsen has one advantage, certainly; he goes cheap. 
But so do many other translated dramatists; and the 
small theatre can often gamble advantageously in the 
foreign market. Ostrovsky’s Storm proved well worth 
doing at the Everyman, whose new season has just begun 
with Neusser’s Danger—High Tension. Nor is low cost 
the sole merit of translated plays; they have been staged 
elsewhere, presumably—and in small theatres where their 
“intimate” quality could be tested. Altruists urge of 
course that our small theatres’ right function is to give 
home playwrights a chance ; the Abbey Theatre, and Miss 


Portrait by Pollard Crowther. 


A Scene from ‘“‘ The Storm” by Ostrovsky. 
Produced at the Everyman. 


“ INTIMATE ” 


THEATRE By 


Graham Sutton 


Horniman’s, are shrewd arguments for this. But the 
young birds don’t always Synge; and the ideal is limited, 
economically, by the demand of audiences that their 
vile body shall be entertained as well as experimented 
upon. 

Lastly, there is intelligent burlesque—taboo at the larger 
theatres; whose public, miseducated to begin with, has 
now had its imagination atrophied by commercial films. 
Not long ago the Arts staged an extract from Comus. 
This did not happen to be very well done; but the idea 
was precisely such as an intelligent small theatre should 
exploit ; since the fun lay in the reaction of an audience 
which had been brought up to take Milton more seriously. 
I thought that the Edwardian Cinderella, at the little 
Grafton Theatre, rather missed its mark; we are too near 
the object of derision here ; music and frocks apart, this 
pantomime would 
pass for our own 
late Georgian, jokes 
and all. The fault 
however was one of 
judgment, not of 
execution; for these 
clever players have 
already won their 
spurs. Their previous 
bill was rich in 
subtle burlesque; and 
their strange Man in 
Cage still haunts me. 

Burlesque, again, 
was the mainstay of 
the Italian Mario- 
nettes at the Arts. 
People who praise 
the realism of these 
little folk miss the 
point; it is not the 
business of a mario- 
nette to be lifelike. 
His strength lies in 
the just impossible ; 
which is why Ali 
Baba, doing nothing 
much that human actors can’t do, seems to me commonplace ; 
whereas Bil-Bal-Bul performing the just impossible on his 
wire, or the Haughty-Cultural Troupe (a mere shade more 
absurd than the real thing) carry all before them. They 
give fresh life to the old phrase: they are too good to be 
true. I have seen these same marionettes in a music- 
hall—but much less effective. They need a certain 
intimacy ; they are small theatre, in short. 

And the same may be said of something very different— 
I mean the fragile and insinuative art of the diseuse. Ruth 
Draper disproves this argument ? I cannot agree. Both 
she and Mlle. Guilbert are at their best in small theatres, 
though the demand for her is such that she cannot often 
appear there. And the next time that anyone asks me 
why we have no English Ruth Draper, I shall send 
him to see Miss Elspeth Douglas-Reid, who gave a 
matinée recently at the Rudolf Steiner Hall. Here is an 
artist of fine subtlety; her little sketches are instinct 
with beauty and laughter; and she too, in her own way, 
knows how to heighten truth with the least touch of 
burlesque. 

So we come back to “ intimacy,”’ where we began. I 
have tried to suggest and instance it—it cannot be defined. 
But it is none the less the talisman of the small theatre— 
this knack of saying things quietly, this potential lightness 
of touch. Your larger stage is a crude medium, dealing 
in broad effects; a subtlety that lies beyond its power is 
the small theatre’s magic. 
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TWO GREAT DRAMATIC CRITICS 


In their respective countries both Mr. Nathan and 
Mr. Agate belong to the very small band of dramatic 
critics whose approach to the theatre is genuinely theatrical 
and not just literary or merely journalistic. The ordinary 
dramatic critic seldom attempts any serious criticism of 
the arts of acting, production and scene design, the arts 
which together with the art of play-writing make the art 
of the theatre. If called upon to defend his attitude, 
he replies that “‘ the play’s the thing.”” And yet how 
seldom does he ever succeed in criticising the play. A 
play by itself is a lifeless and incomplete thing. It waits 
for the actors and their producer to give it life. The 
critic in the theatre imagines he is criticising the play, 
but usually lacking the most elementary technical know- 
ledge of acting and production, he is quite incapable of 
separating the work of the author from the work of his 
collaborators, the actors and the producer. The result 
is that again and again an author is praised or condemned 
for a play he never wrote, praised for the good show a 
clever band of players have made out of a tawdry play, 
or condemned as the author of a travesty which the actors 
are pleased to call his play. The play may be the thing, 
but it needs a critic with real knowledge of the theatre 
to separate the play from the performance. 

Mr. Nathan and Mr. Agate are rare examples of critics 
of this sort. With these critics in the stalls, authors, 
actors and producers can be sure of having their respective 
shares in the performance recognised and appraised. 
One very rare quality which both critics have in common 
is a refusal to be swayed by the mob emotions of the 
“ first night.”” One of the most depressing features of the 
ordinary dramatic criticism in both England and America 
is the unanimity with which plays are either sweepingly 
condemned or hysterically overpraised. As an example, 
when that competent piece of dramatic journalism, 
“ Journey’s End,”’ was produced in America, it was 
reported in some of the English newspapers that it had 
been ‘‘ savagely attacked’ by Mr. Nathan. His criticism 
of the play, reprinted in this volume, is actually a careful 
and very fair valuation of the play, giving it high praise, 
but refusing to overlook all the old theatrical tricks and 
dodges with which most of the critics in both countries 
allowed themselves to be hoaxed when they were en- 
deavouring to shout one another down in hailing the 
play as a work of genius. 

Many of the subjects which Mr. Nathan discusses in this 
book have no direct bearing on the theatre, as if he sought 
for a while to escape from the theatre and forget it in 
writing about other matters. The result is a somewhat 
formless and disjointed book, but one which will appeal 
to more than just those interested in theatrical criticism, 
as whatever subject Mr. Nathan deals with, he attacks it 
with vigour and penetration, often from an unexpectedly 
revealing angle, but always with an unfailing calmness and 
sanity underneath the air of dogmatic swagger which he 
apparently considers it necessary to adopt at times to 
call attention to his criticisms. 

In “‘ Their Hour Upon the Stage,’’ Mr. Agate has chosen 
mainly from those of his criticisms dealing more with the 
player than the play. It is in their attitude towards the 
player that these two critics differ most. Mr. Nathan 
deals justly with the actor, but without enthusiasm. He 
is more interested in the play. Mr. Agate relishes acting 
for its own sake. Above all he relishes a performance which 
is a performance, “‘a piece of deliberate acting and not 
the normal, hand-in-glove, round-peg-in-round-hole miracle 
of coincidence ’’ which passes for acting in the West End 
theatre. There has been nothing finer in contemporary 
dramatic criticism than the four articles in this book 
on the Hamlets of Ainley, Gielgud, Moissi and Esme 
Percy. Here are no vague generalisations and woolly 
praises, but a detailed examination of each performance, 
appreciative of the most subtle dramatic qualities of the 
play, and quick to appraise the most delicate shades of 
meaning in the voice and gesture of the player. 

NORMAN MARSHALL. 


Free Lessons for 
New Writers 


Interesting Offer to Readers of 
** The Bookman ” 


Readers of THE Bookman who have literary ambitions 
ave advised to write to the Regent Institute for a specimen 
lesson of the fascinating and practical Course in Journal- 
ism and Short Story Writing conducted by that well- 
known correspondence school. Applications should be 
addressed to The Regent Institute (Dept. D/93), Regent 
House, Palace Gate, London, W.8. The great demand 
for literary work at the present day is indicated by a pro- 
fessional author and journalist in the following interesting 
article. 


In these days it does not seem possible that there is easy and 
highly remunerative work to be had for the asking. Yet in all 
seriousness I say it is so. There are editors in London who 
find it very difficult to get the right stuff to print. 

Why is it that with the great demand there is for contri- 
butions the rejection slip is an all too common reward for labour ? 
Because, just as a person who has an aptitude for music cannot 
play an instrument without learning the technique of the art, 
so a person cannot hope to write saleable MSS. until he or she 
1s conversant with the few simple 
rules that turn the amateur into 
an expert. 

The history of the Regent 
Institute is a record of unbroken 
success, due primarily to the 
fact that the instructional staff, 
composed as it is of well-known 
authors and journalists, takes 
such a kindly and sympathetic 
interest in each student. 

The Course is a very fascin- 
ating one, and the exercises— 
practical ones designed to pro- 
duce saleable MSS. at the outset 
—are adapted to meet each 
person’s special need. As a 
mental tonic it is wonderful; 
as a means of increasing income 
it has amply proved its worth. 

If you are one of those with 
the urge to write you cannot do better than communicate with 
the Principal, explaining your case, and he will consider you 
not necessarily as a prospective student, but as a potential 
writer. If you’re not he'll tell you so, and without any 
obligation to yourself. 


“, Now! Earn 
£400 a Year by 
My Pen.” 


A former Regent student, 
writing two years after enrol- 
ment, he was 
earning £400 a year his 
although he knew 
writing when he started the 
Course, and moreover, had not 
had the advantage of a good 
education. He declared: “ It 
is but giving the Regent 
Institute their due to say that 
I owe my success to their valu- 
able tuition. I have no hesita- 
tion in recommending those who 
have an urge to write to place 
themselves as students with the 
Regent Institute.” 


Post the following coupon in an unsealed envelope 
(4d. stamp), or write a simple request for the 
specimen lesson and the prospectus. 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. D/93) 
Regent House, Palace Gate, London, W.8 


| 

| 

| I shall be glad to receive the following on the distinct understanding 
l that I am not committed to any expense or obligation whatever : 


(a) A free specimen lesson of the Postal Course in Journalism and | 

Short Story Writing. 

(b) A free copy of your prospectus “‘ How to Succeed as a Writer,” I 


witb full particu of your postal tuition. 


Name 
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Novel Notes 


A POST-WAR NOVEL: 


“* Heyday.” 
son.) 

“ The Sisters of Prague.” 
(Secker.) 

and Magog.’ 
(Duckworth.) 

“* From Day to Day.”” By Ferdynand Goetel. 
(Elkin Mathews & Marrot.) 

“The Books of the Emperor Wu Ti.” 
Mackauer. 6s. (Secker.) 


By Anthony Gibbs. 7s. 6d. (Hutchin- 


By Joseph Gregor. 7s. 6d. 


By Vincent Sheean. 7s. 6d. 
7s. 6d. 
By Walter 


Each year the interval between the autumn and spring 
publishing seasons get shorter and shorter, and it will 
not be long before the publishers emulate the newspapers 
and close down for Christmas Day and Boxing Day and 
no longer. Already the new season is with us with a 
spate of fiction which shows signs of being as overwhelming 
as last year’s. 

The really amazing thing about it is that in all the 
books one comes across, many by authors whose names 
one has never heard, there is very little real rubbish. The 
standard of competent craftsmanship is high, and if one 
has to admit with regret that there are very few—perhaps 
no—books being written that are destined to survive in 
the sense that the great ones of the past have survived, 
yet it remains a very comforting fact that the present 
generation is getting a satisfying and wholesome diet of 
reading matter, which fulfils its proper function of en- 
lightening entertainment. 

There is of course the other side of the picture. 
many novels are obviously hurried. There are signs of 
what may be called “the shop” about them, machine- 
turned and made to a pattern. One of the group before 
me at the moment is a good example of this—Mr. Anthony 
Gibbs’s ‘“‘ Heyday.” “I imagine Mr. Gibbs saying to him- 
self: ‘‘ I am one of this post-war generation about which 
there is so much blather; it’s up to me to try and say 
something true about it.’’ It can’t be done, or rather it 
can’t be done in that sort of self-conscious way. There 
is a lot to be learned about the post-war generation that 
Mr. Gibbs can tell us, but we shall only get at it through 
him, and not through the puppets that he sets gallivanting 
before us. In detaching himself and beoming producer 
instead of player, he puts himself in a false position. But 
his book has nevertheless all the marks of the fiction of 
the age; it is workmanlike, well built and written in 
good English. It has also the faults of the age, in that 
it deals with types rather than people, and that they are 
made to fit like jig-saw pieces into a ready-made plot, 
and are not individuals out of whose lives and characters 
a plot grows. The story is about Anne Marshall, whose 
birth in 1900 is made significant because of the date (though 
a girl born in 1899 or 1901 would be just as much a child 
of the new century), and throughout the story the reader 
is conscious that it is about the child of the century rather 
than about Anne that he is reading. She is a type and 
not a person. So is Cuthbert, her father, and, to a slightly 
less extent, so is Roddy, the airman, her husband. When 
I put the book down, though I admit I read it with a good 
deal of pleasure, I felt that I had read the synopsis of a 
post-war study rather than the story of a post-war girl. 

I was tempted to wonder while reading ‘‘ Heyday ”’ 
what one of the modern school of German novelists would 
have made of the story. It is easy to imagine with what 
avidity he would have seized upon the theme of the airman 
V.C., driven into megalomania by the stress first of his 
achievements and then of his sufferings, and his return to 
his war-time bride. Mr. Gibbs’s treatment is, for a modern 
book, commendably reticent, but it cannot be called 
subtle. Such an author as Joseph Gregor might have 
been brutal about it, but he would have been extra- 
ordinarily enlightening. This may be gathered from a 
collection of long short stories by him just published 


Too 


And Some Foreigners 


under the title, “‘ The Sisters of Prague,’ translated by 
Albert Beaumont and Eric Sutton. 

“Gog and Magog is a highly distinguished study of 
revolutionary Russia, written by an author who appears 
to be known to the American magazine public, but whose 
virtues are not, I think, familiar on this side. The hero 
is a young American, and the book relates his adventure 
into Russia, where he is thrown into the society of a young 
American woman, a whole-hearted supporter of com- 
munism, who dies tragically before John realises his real 
feelings for her. It is not a comfortable book, and the 
picture it paints of Russia is distinctly disturbing. The 
two sides of the political question are put in the mouths 
of John and Sheila, but it is clear that though the author 
sympathises with Sheila, his convictions are anti-communist,. 
The curious practical incompetence of the Russian is 
very cunningly portrayed. 

Yet another foreign author introduced, like Mr. Vincent 
Sheean and Herr Gregor, for the first time to the English 
public is Ferdynand Goetel. ‘“‘ It was high time,” says 
Mr. John Galsworthy in a short foreword to ‘‘ From Day 
to Day,” in which he describes the author as “‘ A leading 
Polish author, a man of charm, energy and experience, 
a traveller, a mountain-climber, a writer of great gifts, 
whose work has been acclaimed in Poland, France and 
Germany.” Why we have heard nothing of Mr. Goetel 
before it is hard to imagine, for in this book he gives 
us not only one of the most remarkable stories published 
for a long time, but a totally new form of fiction. Writers 
of war books must always be hampered by the difficulty 
of separating the past from the very different present. 
Goetel avoids this difficulty by writing simultaneously two 
stories, one in the form of a diary describing life as it is, 
and the other—the composition of which occupies much 
space in the diary—in the form of an account of his war 
experiences, The two stories wind in and out of each 
other and in the end converge. If the method sounds a 
clumsy one, all that need be said is that those who think 
so should read the book before passing judgment. 

Of a totally different order is the work of a fourth 
foreigner, this time a German like Herr Gregor, Walter 
Mackauer. The resemblance between the two men stops 
there, for it would be hard to find two books with fewer 
points of resemblance than “ The Sisters of Prague’”’ and 
““The Books of the Emperor Wu Ti.’”’ This book won 
the Jugend Prize, and for careful execution and delicate 
workmanship it is easy to suppose that there would not 
be many which could possibly compete with it. If I have 
to admit that I did not like it so well as any one of the 
three other foreign books I have mentioned, it is perhaps 
only that I cannot lose myself in Oriental fantasy as I 
can in the portrayal of life as I see it around me. Those 
who do like it will, I imagine, like it very much. 

R. S. Forman. 


HIS MONKEY WIFE. By John Collier. 7s. 6d. (Davies.) 


A new novel which has attracted much attention is 
Mr. Collier’s book. Although not an experiment—Mr. 
Garnett’s ‘‘ Lady Into Fox”’ opened out the possibilities 
of this particular fantastic—it has all the charm of a 
fresh idea which combines satire and a delightful whimsi- 
cality. The story concerns the adventures of a missioner 
who returns home from the Congo with his pet, ‘‘ Emily 
the chimp,” thinking to marry his beloved. The beloved 
however has different views, and it is left to Emily to save 
her master from starvation. Whether this book will 
become popular is doubtful, but for those who care for a 
novel with the matter of Mr. David Garnett treated in the 
manner of M. Anatole France, ‘“‘ His Monkey Wife” will 
be welcome indeed. 
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FLAMENCO. By Lady Eleanor Smith. 7s. 6d. (Gollancz.) 


A little Spanish gipsy, born when her father and mother 
were flying from their native land to escape the judgment 
of their own people, Camila had the good fortune to be 
adopted into the household of a strange English family 
living in an isolated house on Dartmoor. Society had 
banished Richard Lovell because he had been accused of 
cheating at cards, and he, his wife and children, lived a 
haphazard, unhappy life in their solitary mansion. Camila 
grew up among the children, hating one of the sons, adoring 
the other, treated with scorn by the children’s mother who 
was jealous for her own daughter. But it is the wrong son 
Camila has picked on to love, the effeminate weakling, as 
she finds out too late. The headstrong, fiery-tempered 
Harry should have been her mate. 

Unfortunately the characters are all so unlikeable, with 
the exception of the gipsy girl herself, who is rather on 
the stock line of gipsy girls in novels, that we cannot 
greatly care what happens to any of them. The first part 
of the book, in which the gipsy family is travelling across 
Europe, is excellently done and full of colour, but once 
the scene shifts to England we get into a ‘‘ Wuthering 
Heights ’’ atmosphere with the loneliness of Dartmoor a 
century ago as background instead of the Yorkshire moors, 
and the story somehow loses strength and individuality. 
Nevertheless it holds the interest and contains some 
beautiful descriptive passages and dramatic situations. 


MANY DIMENSIONS. By Charles Williams. 7s. 6d. (Victor 
Gollancz.) 


It is perhaps a good thing that magic and the super- 
natural are generally used by novelists as the material for 
farcical comedy, for their treatment in a serious vein 
demands a sincerity and clearness of thought that few 
novelists possess. The acquisition of a magical stone, 
which can carry its holder through space, time or thought, 
and can be subdivided into an infinite number of types 
possessing all the qualities of the original, is a ready subject 
for light-hearted buffoonery ; but it takes a clever and 
thoughtful writer to divert it into channels of deeper 
significance, while giving due place to the excitement and 
adventure which the story obviously offers. The publica- 
tion of “Many Dimensions’’ shows that Mr. Charles 
Williams is emphatically such a writer. 

Like his earlier ‘‘ War in Heaven,” Mr. Williams’s new 
novel reveals once more his literary kinship with Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton. A current of mysticism runs through 
the book, and the tale of good and evil produced by a 
sacred relic in a materialistic world is touched with a 
moral significance rare among modern novels. This 
significance is summed up in the characters of Lord Arglay 
and Chloe, whose clarity and spiritual honesty soften and 


dignify the exciting record of adventure, experiment and 
sudden death. 


RAGGED BANNERS. By Ethel Mannin. 7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 


Anthony Starridge, a young man who is described by 
his friends as half genius, half faun, finds himself unsuited 
by the world that exists outside his imagination, and 
consequently accepts the invitation of one Stephen Lattimer 
to go with him to a cottage on an Italian hill-side. There 
he meets Mary Thane, a woman novelist—who reminds 
one unaccountably of the heroine of ‘‘ Confessions and 
Impressions.’” Mary promptly falls in love with Starridge, 
but unfortunately Starridge does not fall in love with 
Mary. Nevertheless she intrudes herself into his house, 
until Anthony’s parents decide that that is too much, 
even for a half genius. After flying into a most unfaunlike 
rage, Anthony goes off to Germany, where he falls in with 
an irresponsible young German, who in turn falls in love 
with another rejected lover of Anthony’s. This time how- 
ever all is not well, for the half genius, half faun becomes a 
complete homicidal maniac, strangles the offending girl, 
and then lies down and dies happily under the Northern 
Light. Such is the story of Miss Mannin’s latest novel. 
In parts it is very amusing, though hardly intentionally. 


THE MODERN 
TREATMENT 
FOR COLDS 


(REG. TRADE MARK) 


INHALANT 


Breathe your cold away 


Put a drop of ‘“ Vapex” on your 
handkerchief. At once it begins to 
give off a pleasant antiseptic vapour 
which kills the germs before they can 
multiply. Breathe this vapour. Your 


head begins to clear. 


Congestion is 


quickly relieved. The delicate mucous 
membrane is soothed, cleansed, and 
protected from re-infection. 


The Onset of a Cold 
The preliminary symp com- 
mon to most phases of a cacarrhal cold 
are as follows. The patient feels out 
of sorts, has a sense of chilliness, slight 
headache, and a feeling at first of irri- 
tation, then of dryness and fulness in 
the nose with frequent attacks of 
sneezing. There is some rise of tem- 
perature (99° to Iol°). This is 
followed by engorgement of the 
tissues in and about the nose and a 
heavy mucous discharge. The block- 
ing of the nasal passages necessitates 
breathing through the mouth, which 
intensifies the dryness of the pharynx 
and nasopharynx. If nothing is done 
to prevent it the catarrhal infection 
may spread up the nasal tract and 
lachrymal passage. 


How to cure a Cold 


First of all avoid re-infection by 
breathing the purest air available. 
Secondly, do not hesitate to abandon 
a handkerchief which is already 
sufficiently loaded with nasal dis- 
charge, containing as it probably does, 
millions of still active microbes, and 
thirdly use “ Vapex.” 


“Vapex"’ is a clear colourless liquid, 
and owing to its harmlessness and 
agreeable odour, very suitable for 
general use. Ladies and children like 
it. It is non-poisonous, and yet a 
powerful germicide. Being a very 
thin tenuous fluid and extremely vola- 
tile, “* Vapex"’ does not even require 
an atomiser, and may be readily in- 
haled as a vapour by merely gains 
a few drops on a handkerchief an 
holding it to the nose. The results 
are surprisingly rapid. 


Always keep "Vapex” in your Home 
Fly to “Vapex” at the first sign of a cold —the 
 stuffiness ’’ which means that the germs are multi- 
plying. Clear them out of your system before they 


become dangerous. 


Use “ Vapex” and Breathe. 


Of Chemists 2/- per bottle. Double size 3/- 
Thomas Kerfoot & Co. Ltd. Bardsley Vale, Lancs. 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE GYVES 
AND GIBBET 


“Tragedy On the Line.” By John Rhode. 7s. 6d. 


(Collins.) 


“The Man With Talent.” By Gerard Fairlie. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) . 
““ The Box Hill Murder.”” By J. S. Fletcher. 7s. 6d. 


(Herbert Jenkins.) 
“The Poisoned Glass.” By S. J. Stutley and A. E. 
Coop. 7s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 


“The Tragedy at Draythorpe.”’ By Leo Grex. 


7s. 6d. 
(Huichinson.) 


For those who take their minds to dine at the sign of 
the Gyves and Gibbet there is always ample fare, ranging 
from good solid food to delicate trifles to tickle the jaded 
palate, from quiet dishes of intrigue to well-seasoned 
ragouts of blood and violence. Here are five items from 
the menu to fit all appetites. 

Mr. John Rhode in “ Tragedy on the Line” kills his 
victim adequately by a catastrophe which leaves the head 
so battered that the face is unrecognisable, but the body 
unmistakably that of Gervase Wickenden, a wealthy 
gentleman enjoying the evening of his days in a country 
house near a railway after some years in the Colonies. It 
looks suspiciously like suicide ; it may be accident. It is, 
of course, murder. Mr. Rhode imports into the case 
his friend Dr. Priestley, that famous scientist, to whom 
missing wills and mysterious relationships between dead 
men and strange women are matters of little bafflement. 
His solution of the means and motive for the crime give 


Mr. Rhode another opportunity to display that competent 


craftsmanship in this genre that we expect from him. 

““ The Man with Talent ”’ is rather less usual in form than 
the avowed detective story. It opens with a short epi- 
sode at a public school, which is skilfully used to create 
character and primary relationships, and goes forward to 
the years when the protagonists are men in their early 
careers. The central incident of the book is the grim 
dilemma with which Dr. Alan Fergusson is faced, and the 
train of events that arises from it. Mr. Fairlie can create 
atmosphere and manages to contrive some excellent 
moments of suspense and tensity. The unexpected end of 
the first “‘ good murder ” which Detective Inspector Hack- 
ness is permitted to investigate and the commingling of 
actual and apparent guilt in the group of persons affected 
are factors making for a satisfactory story. 

Twins in a murder case seem like hitting below the belt. 
When both are killed in an early chapter the reader may ex- 
pect some “‘ wangle ’’ with the two bodies. So it is in ‘‘ The 
Poisoned Glass,”’ a detective story set in Australia. The 
collaborators do not spare the horrors necessary to main- 
tain interest, but the essential weakness of the story is 
that only one twin was exhumated, when sagacity 
in the sleuths and amusement for the reader obviously 
dictated a second such operation. That this precau- 
tion was neglected spoils an otherwise good plot and 
mars what might have been a better book. 

J. S. Fletcher is 
one of the most 
prolific of detective 
story writers, and his 
latest work, ‘“‘ The 
Box Hill Murder,” 
will not harm and 
may enhance his re- 
putation. A female 
body found at the 
bottom of one’s 
garden in a country 
lane might lead one 
into almost any sur- 
roundings if one 
pursued the mystery 


Portrait by Mrs. Ruth of her death w ith 
— Manning-Sanders, an expert in crimin- 


author of “ The Growing Tree "(Faber & Faber). Ology. It led the 


teller of Mr, Fletcher’s 
tale into the most 
menacing quarters of 
London dockdom, 
and to the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Charles 
James Fox anda 
few other amusing 
characters. With 
him the reader will 
secure an adequate 
allowance of unex- 
pected thrills, swift 
movement and de- 
ductive reasoning. 

None of the 
mysteries in these 
four novels, how- 
ever, is as complex 
as the mystery of who is Leo Grex? His publishers 
say that the name hides the identity of a famous writer. 
It may be so, but when was he born, of what period 
is he a spiritual native? He is far too good to be 
true. ‘‘ The thin lips sneered derisively and the dark eyes 
of Sir Jasper Pattison glowed like fanned coals. A clenched 
fist waved above his head threateningly. . . . He raised 
his fist to strike her, hesitated : his neck craned forwarc.... 
He folded his arms and sniggered. . . . He scowled as she 
passed a handkerchief across the corners of her eyes. . . .” 
It is authentic transpontine melodrama, only Sir Jasper 
has not to wait until the fourth act to be foiled and killed ; 
he is killed at the end of chapter one. The story does 
not maintain quite the ‘‘ tuppence coloured ’’ promise of 
its opening ; but, throughout, it rather gives an impression 
that the late Mr. Wilkie Collins has been employed to 
make a presentable novel from one of Victor Crummles’s 
worst plays. Toa reader in the right mood it is none the 
worse for that. 


T. Green 
(Michael Ramsay), 


author of “From a Pennine Window ” 
(Stott). 


CoLLIn Brooks. 


THE LIGHTER SIDE 


Thake Again.” 
(Chapman & Hall.) 
What Mr. Pooter (who kept ‘“‘ The Diary of a Nobody ’’) 
was to the middle classes of the nineties, Mr. Thake 
almost succeeds in being to the Upper Ten of to-day. Both 
are self-confessed noodles; both are the constant butts 
of keener-witted persons. Of the two, Mr. Pooter (ranked 
by Augustine Birrell with Don Quixote) is more repre- 
sentative of that stratum of society from which he was 
drawn. There are still ten thousands of Pooters in this 
country. But there is only one Thake. Actually that 
is less of a compliment than it sounds, and it is for this 
reason that Thake falls short of Pooter. He is not repre- 
sentative; he is not true to type. He is a burlesque, 
However there is nothing against burlesque as such; it is 
a good vehicle for humour, but character-study takes a 
back seat. So Thake the man is replaced by Thake the 
clown, and his antics stand or fall by ‘‘ Beachcomber’s ”’ 
humour. ‘‘ Beachcomber” is almost a national humorist 
—at least he is a national daily humorist, which must be 
worse—and so one looks for something exceptional. One 
finds it straightaway in the introduction, which is frankly 
“to the wrong book ’”’ (which is the sort of trick that the 
late Frank Richardson used to play), and thereafter the 
adventures of Mr. Thake pursue the same extravagant 
course. He runs for a constituency with every intention 
of seeing the Channel Tunnel through; he is induced to 
back a spurious boxing “ hope”; he is persuaded to 
finance a non-existent film company. There is good 
material, but Mr. Thake’s gullibility gets at last beyond 
a joke. The outcome of each of his disastrous enterprises 
is too obvious from the start. ‘‘ Beachcomber” indeed 
leaves nothing to chance, not even the intelligence of his 
reader. Ah, well, perhaps he is wise. 


By ‘ Beachcomber.” 7s. 6d. 


F. A. RIce. 
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IN THOSE DAYS: Book Topics a Generation Ago 


(From ‘‘ THE BooKMAN,” FEBRUARY, 1896) 


The publication of Cardinal Manning’s life has naturally 
raised quite a storm in religious circles. The book is 
gravely disapproved of by the Roman Catholic papers, and 
there is a talk of legal proceedings. The circulation, in 
spite of the great size of the work, has been very good— 
among the best of recent biographies. The biographer, 
Mr. Purcell, who is a barrister, and who was consulted in 
legal matters by the Cardinal, obtained the full confidence 
of his subject, who had a very high opinion of him. 


* * 


Mr. Alfred Austin has been formally appointed to the 
poet laureateship. His choice was first authoritatively 
announced in THE Bookman for November. We under- 
stand that since Mr. Austin’s appointment several thousand 
copies of his works have been sold, but, curiously enough, 
many more of the books in prose than of the books in verse. 


A link which connected the present with Sir Walter 
Scott has just passed away in the person of Mr. John 
Usher, who died at Kelso on the 7th ult., at the advanced 
age of eighty-six. Mr. Usher’s father was the owner of 
a small property which adjoined Abbotsford, and was 
afterwards added to the larger estate, and the deceased 
gentleman, who was gifted with a sweet voice, loved to 
tell how, as a boy, he had had the honour of singing to 
the Wizard of the North. The song was Tannahill’s 
“ Braes of Gleniffer.”” Later in life he added to music 
the accomplishment of verse, and two of his songs, “‘ The 
Pipe of Tobacco ’”’ and ‘‘ The Channel Stane,’”’ have been 
deemed worthy of inclusion in the Canterbury volume of 
Scottish Minor Poets, a collection which covers two 
centuries. 

* * * * 

Mr. Blackwood, the publisher, is in Egypt, and has 

been enjoying donkey-rides with Dr. Conan Doyle. 


* * * * 


It is becoming common to dramatise popular stories. 
Mr. Richard Mansfield has now in active rehearsal the 
dramatised version of Mr. Stanley Weyman’s “ Under 
the Red Robe.’’ The company which has been playing 
the drama, ‘‘ Robbery Under Arms,” in the provinces 
has been remarkably successful, and in many cases a 
return visit has been arranged. 

* * * * 

Among the more interesting of recent Bronté discoveries 
is a series of letters written by Charlotte to her sister Emily. 
Good progress is being made with the arrangement and 
printing of the new materials. 


*x * * * 

Notes from Paris: The Death of Verlaine 

I should consider the death of Paul Verlaine his happy 
release, did I not know that, squalid and miserable as was 
his life to the end, he enjoyed it keenly. He enjoyed, 
with touching eagerness, every little pleasure that came 
to him. There was no happier man in Paris than poor 
Verlaine when, towards midnight, seated with a few 
admirers in the Café Frangois Premier, on the Boulevard 
St. Michel, he had a few sous for absinthe in his tattered 
fob, a little caporal tobacco for cigarettes in his pouch. 
A compliment would light up his ravaged face with childish 
glee. He was not a brilliant nor even an entertaining 
talker; indeed he talked but little at any time. He 
would sit and listen and nod his head. If anything was 
said by anybody with which he fully agreed, he would 
pucker up his face, thrust out his finger in the direction 
of the speaker, and say, “‘ Oui, c’est ca... .’’ In these 
days when so much attention is paid to the earnings of 
literary men, it may be interesting to note that the most 
Verlaine ever received in France for a poem was five francs. 

RoBERT H. SHERARD. 


A Review of Stevenson’s New Poems 


Here are collected ‘‘ A Child’s Garden of Verses,” ‘‘ Under- 
woods,”’ Ballads”” and ‘‘ Songs of Travel.’”’ The last, 
hitherto unpublished—save for a few pieces that appeared 
in periodicals just after the writer’s death—are eminently 
characteristic ; not one known side of his nature is left 
unillumined by them. They reflect his vagabondage, his 
love of home, his peculiarly tender pathos, his sympathy 
with strange and tropic beauty, his stern Scotch morality, 
his social genius and his deep religious instincts. They 
may not be very lofty rhymes, even the best of them, but 
they come from his heart and go straight to ours, and some 
will live, we are sure, with the lengthy, sturdy life of 
simple songs. 


A Review of Kipling’s Second Jungle Book 


A chorus of approval has welcomed both Mr. Kipling’s 
Jungle Books, and they are so good on the whole that no 
one can be much surprised at the unanimity. But in- 
discriminating praise is never satisfactory, and these have 
been praised indiscriminatingly. An idea is abroad that 
the books are for children. What a jury of honest children 
would say about them we do not venture to assert. Mr. 
Kipling would not have very much to fear from youthful 
judgments, perhaps, though these might not be so 
unanimous as the critics’. But this second series empha- 
sises what some may have felt about the first—that there 
is stuff in these books which he has never surpassed, never 
equalled indeed, and that it is not within the comprehension 
of one child in a thousand. The animal stories on their 
level are middling. You never feel that he has got away 
from human ways and prejudices, but rather that tales 
of the forest inhabitants have given him a welcome, to us 
slightly tedious, opportunity of formulating Mr. Kipling’s 
ideal human code, in which a kind of military obedience 
forms one chief article. 


Miss Marjorie Crosbie. 
Author of “‘ The Things that Count’? (Cornish). 


* * 
* * * * 
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For the Writers of To-morrow 


THE ESSAY: Studying the Master-Craftsmen 
By Alfred Dunning 


If there is one subject more suited than another to 
treatment by the essayist of to-morrow, it is that of ‘‘ Run- 
ning Before One Can Walk.” In terms of creative litera- 
ture, this means putting the business of writing before 
that of reading. For some reason or other it is deemed a 
harmless procedure by many would-be writers, though 
these same people would never think of embarking on any 
other career or course of action in the same way. Yet the 
urge to write first and read later is not without excuse, 
and there is scarcely an estab- 
lished writer to-day who has not 
at some time given way to it. 
To see oneself in print for the 
first time and, to be frank, to 
receive one’s first cheque, is to 
experience a thrill such as even 
“stout Cortez ’’ looking out over 
the Pacific never knew. It is 
probably the knowledge that 
such a thrill awaits the writer, 
which is a cause of his neglecting 
in the first place thoroughly to 
equip himself with an apprecia- 
tion of those in whose footsteps 
he would follow. 

Merely to study the moderns, 
and to “note the possible 
markets and the editors’ require- 
ments,” is unwise. It is taking 
the short view, and forgetting 
that those very moderns and 
editors have certainly not reached 
their Olympian heights by doing 
the same thing. 

However let us for once force 
ourselves to “make haste 
slowly.”” Let us first turn to 
art, and in good Old English 
characters make for ourselves a 
motto which is to hang above 
our bookcase. The wording shall 
read ‘‘Slowly walkee, catchee monkey.’’ And while the 
ink dries, let us go down the shelves and call on a few 
writers of yesterday. 

From a strictly business point of view, what can Mr. 
Stevenson do for us? Here he is with that delightful 
volume “‘ for maidens and youths,” “‘ Virginibus Puerisque.” 
Its philosophy deserves much more attention than we can 
give it at the moment, so we may only stay to notice that 
it embodies one of the deep secrets of successful essay 
writing—it rings true. Style may be ‘‘ the man,” but 
outlook is even more so. Invalid though he was, Steven- 
son knew every synonym for virility and youthfulness ; 
knew them, believed in them and used them to write essays 
which carried conviction to their readers. Who, having 
read “‘ Virginibus,’”’ can forget his crisp, vigorous phrases 
—almost proverbs? “An aspiration is a joy for ever.” 
“‘ There is always a new horizon for onward-looking men,” 
and the ever green “‘ To travel hopefully is a better thing 
than to arrive, and the true success is to labour.” 

True success, if we are to believe Stevenson, came from 
labouring as the “‘ sedulous ape.’’ He studied and copied 
and soaked himself in literary stylists, and the result was 
that, without imitating slavishly, he was able to translate 
much of their lustre to himself. 

Back through the bookcase, to meet the prince of them 
all—the gentle “ Elia.”” It would be no exaggeration to 


say that without having read and reread Charles Lamb, 
no modern essayist could have succeeded and no future 
essayist may. This is because he is as modern as any of 
them, not only in outlook, but in the style and general 
format of his work. ‘‘ Old China,’ ‘ Roast Pig,” ‘‘ New 
Year’s Eve,” ‘“‘ The Praise of Chimney Sweepers,”’ ‘‘ News- 
papers Thirty-five Years Ago ’’—there is scarcely a subject 
in the whole of ‘‘ Elia ’’ which can be called “‘ out of date.” 
A Lynd or a Lucas might at any moment—unless you do it 
before them—publish an essay 
dealing with ‘Mrs. Battle’s 
Opinions on—Bridge.” 

Lamb is indeed the first of 
the modern essayists. Like the 
later ones, he has the charming 
trick of rambling. If you read 
“Old China” you will not fail 
to discover the secret. You take, 
as it were, a tourist-ticket. 
From Old China, you pass 
through riches and poverty, 
brown suits and old folios, 
pleasant walks to Enfield and 
Potter’s Bar, touching on such 
topics as theatre-going and the 
pleasure of eating strawberries, 


gotten blue china, you gently 
slide back to the spot whence you 
started. 

It would be valuable for the 
aspiring writer to compare this 
essay with one by “ Alpha of 
the Plough,” called ‘‘On Writing 
an Article.’’ The confirmation of 
Lamb as a modern essayist would 
be complete. The method of 
rambling, however, is full of traps 
and the writer must constantly 
be upon his guard to make sure 
that he does not ramble without 
a purpose. For to give the reader an impression of having 
merely ‘‘ spread oneself ’’ for a requisite number of words 
is fatal—though it is unlikely in such a case that the 
reader would ever have the opportunity of reading. 

There would be little purpose in attempting to discover 
basic principles in all the classic essayists. To take them 
at random—Hazlitt, De Quincey, Leigh Hunt, Montaigne 
(the favourite master of Stevenson), Bacon, Addison, 
Steele and others have each something to give to the 
inquiring student. But what they give may not be 
identical in the case of every inquirer. Bacon and Mon- 
taigne for instance are to be read for their philosophies 
rather than their methods, which are not those of the 
present-day writer. Addison, on the other hand, is a 
splendid example to the writer of to-day and to-morrow 
of how to say much in little, and this with a freedom from 
mannerisms and an almost icily-clear-cut method of 
expression which it should be the first concern of the 
beginner to cultivate. 

The art of writing has its roots in the art of reading. 
To assimilate the craft of past giants in the writing of 
essays is to equip oneself with all that is required for 
success to-morrow. For after all, though the essay is a 
comparatively new literary form, it is not a fashion of the 
moment, and to assume that the qualities of past-masters 
are merely incidental to the business of writing to-day, 


Charles Lamb. 
From the water-colour by G. F. Joseph in the . 
British Museum. 


until, lo! having completely for- 
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is to assume a mantle of conceit which no writer with 
common sense will wear. 


Essays mentioned in this article 

“El Dorado,” from ‘‘ Virginibus Puerisque,” by 
R. L. Stevenson. 

“Old China,” from ‘‘ Essays of Elia,” by Charles 
Lamb. 

“On Writing an Article,” from ‘‘ Pebbles on the 
Shore,”’ by “‘ Alpha of the Plough.” 

Essays of Addison. 

Essays of Montaigne, Bacon, Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, 
De Quincey, Steele. (These not mentioned specifically.) 


Competition 

A book or books to the value of a guinea, to be chosen 
by the recipient, will be given for the best essay on 
“ The Talkies,” written in the style of Bacon. Competitors 
must be not less than 16 and not more than 18 years of 
age and, if at school, should give the name and address 
of the school as well as their own name, address and age. 
Entries must reach the Bookman Office not later than 
March tst and should be addressed : 


Essay, 
Bookman,” St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


THE GRAMOPHONE 
From Many Lands 


All music lovers will welcome the latest work of the 
Léner String Quartet in recording one of Beethoven’s 
least-played works, the Grosse Fuge ’’ (Columbia LX 103 
and 104). The intricacy of many of the passages will 
always prevent this from being in any sense a “ popular ”’ 
Beethoven composition, but it contains some of the most 
lovely music of his closing years, and the clarity with which 
the famous Quartet interpret it should make it more 
widely appreciated. 

For admirers of Chopin’s more vigorous work, I can 
recommend the eight mazurkas played by Niedzielski 
(H.M.V., C 2008 and 2009). Here is the genius of a Pole 
recording and decorating the native dances of his land, 
interpreted by a fellow-countryman. Even those who 


’ dislike that music of Chopin which expresses the twisted 


sentimentality of a half-darkened drawing-room, can 
hardly resist the spell of the mazurkas and polonaises. 
Another pianoforte record to possess, where sentimentality 
is just transfused into sentiment, is Moiseivitch’s rendering 
of Liszt’s transcription of the finale of Wagner’s “ Tristan 
and Isolde’ (H.M.V., D 1941). 

It was not long ago that Sir Edward Elgar gave us the 
fifth of his ‘‘ Pomp and Circumstance”’ marches. This is 
now recorded, together with his ‘‘ Crown of India” Suite 
(H.M.V., D 1899 and 1900), by the London Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by the composer. These brilliant 
and easily understood pictures in music are arranged from 
the Imperial Masque written in 1912 to celebrate the 
King-Emperor’s visit to India, and their revival is timely 
to-day, when all eyes are on that land and when some of 
its picturesqueness has come like an ambassador to ours. 

Memories of another and a different splendour are evoked 
by the recording of ‘‘ La Boutique Fantasque”’ (H.M.V., 
C 1996), Respighi’s composition of Rossini’s melodies which 
was one of the favourite numbers of Diaghileff’s Russian 
Ballet. The colour and movement and grace of that 
phase of Russian artistry, which was evoked by the con- 
trolling genius of one man, is perhaps less characteristic, 
for most of us, than the songs of the equally famous Don 
Cossack choir. Their new record, ‘‘ The Red Sarafan”’ 
and March, Prince Oleg ’’ (Columbia, DX 196), certainly 
reveals to the full the sombre magnificence of that civilisa- 
tion. The dramatic force of this record is amazing. 


It would be difficult to imagine a greater contrast to 
those expressions of Russian nationality than the six 
English folk-songs sung by Clive Carey and Annette 
Blackwell (Columbia, DB 335 and 336), which interpret our 
own. These songs, varying from the simplicity of ‘‘ A 
Farmer’s Son So Sweet ’’ to the changing rhythms of ‘‘ My 
Boy Billy,’’ have in them something so essentially and 
movingly English that one wonders they could possibly 
be appreciated by those of another nationality. 

Yet another country, expressed and differentiated by 
its music, is Spain. Among the modern Spanish com- 
posers the name of de Falla stands high. I have heard 
his ‘‘ Nights in the Gardens of Spain’’ more than once, 
but this new recording (Columbia, DX 188-190), played 
by a Spanish orchestra in an Andalusian theatre, reveals 
something which was not apparent before. Here is the 
very essence of Spain, at once romantic and realist, sensuous 
and mystically spiritual. Considering this batch of records 
as a whole, I came to the conclusion that there is a sense 
after all in which music is very much a matter of frontiers. 

EVELYN POLE. 


THE BOOKMAN’S TABLE 


AVIATION OF TO-DAY. By J. L. Nayler and E. Ower. 
15s. (Warne.) 


This book is by two authors who are well qualified to 
compile a history of the development of aviation; both 
are members of the Aeronautical Research Committee and 
have had access to information otherwise almost unattain- 
able. 

Beginning with the elementary principles of flight, the 
book works by stages up to the benefits and use of the 
modern aircraft. Parts of the book are of necessity 
technical, but in this case far from being a fault it is almost 
a blessing, for nowadays the majority of people are in- 
terested purely in the technical aspect of flight as opposed 
to anecdotes of personal performance. Outstanding events 
in aviation are indeed dealt with, but the book’s chief 
value lies in the presentment of the increasing knowledge 
of the science upon which aviation is founded. 


THE PERSIAN LADY. By Charles Burrard Nelson. With 
fifteen sketches by the Author. 6s. (Figurehead.) 


If you can appreciate stories in which animals talk and 
behave like human beings and are depicted wearing clothes 
and walking on their hind legs, you will enjoy this unusual 
story of forest folk—rabbits, foxes, rats and suchlike, 
whose lives are jeopardised by the nocturnal attentions of 
a Persian cat. Mr. Nelson tells his tale amusingly, and 
though it is intended for children, grown-ups, if not too 
sophisticated, will find it entertaining also. The animals 
of the forest, in self-defence, form a Committee of Public 
Safety, after Mr. Cottontail—a rabbit—has been found 
murdered. They have some difficulty in tracing the author 
of the crime, and even then it is not through them the 
Persian Lady meets her end. The sensitive, imaginative 
child may find this killing of animals—rabbit or cat— 
hardly to his taste, and it is doubtful if even children will 
be persuaded that creatures of the wild do not object to 
being killed to grace the tables of the aristocracy but resent 
the intrusion of a common poacher ! 


GOTHIC WANDERINGS IN SOMERSET. By Freda Derrick. 
15s. net. (Simpkin Marshall.) 


A well-printed volume of sketches concerning the beasts 
of medieval church decoration, and the floral carving, in 
wood and stone; the founders and builders of certain 
west country churches, and the old glass in the windows 
of Wells and Bristol cathedrals, and the churches at Weston- 
super-Mare and East Brent. The letterpress is simple and 
sufficient ; the fifty illustrations—chiefly of bench ends, 
stained glass and effigies—are excellent. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS FOR FEBRUARY 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate 
sheet bearing name and address of sender) must be received 
by the Editor not later than March 10th. A competitor 
may enter for all the Competitions, but must cut out the 
coupon and send this with each answer or group of answers, 
and address envelope: 


“The Prize Page,” THE Bookman, St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS., 
as the Editor cannot 
undertake to return them. 


THE PRIZES 
OFFERED THIS 
MONTH ARE : 


I.—One GUINEA for an 
original lyric in a 
Persian manner, not 
exceeding twenty- 
four lines in length. 


II.—HALF A GUINEA for 
the best criticism, in 
not more than three 
hundred words, of 
Coleridge’s remark: 
must acknow- 
ledge I never could 
see much merit in 
the Persian poetry, 
which I have read 
in translation. 
There is not a ray of 
Imagination in it, 
and but a glimmering 
of Fancy. It is, in 
fact, so far as I know, 
deficient in truth.” 


III.—TuREE NEw Books 
for the best quotation 
from FitzGerald’s 
“Omar” applicable 
to any book adver- 
tised in this number. 


IV.—THE Bookman will 
be sent post free for 
twelve months to the 
sender of the best 
suggestion for a com- 
petition. 


Results of December Entries 


I.—Two Gurngas for renderings of John Masefield’s 
poem, “ Beauty” (“I have seen dawn and 
sunset on moors and windy hills”’), in the 
manner of Bridges, Tennyson and Wordsworth. 
The versions must keep the original length and 
rhyme scheme, but the metre and the selection 
of objects of beauty should be altered to sug- 


gest the predominant tastes of the previous 
Laureates. 


The entries to this Competition were on the whole 
disappointing. Nowhere was there any uniform excel- 
lence. If a competitor was good in the Tennysonian 
manner, he was usually weak in Bridges’s, and the 
assumption about Wordsworth seemed to be that it 
must be Wordsworth at his worst. Some competitors 
did not read the competition sufficiently carefully, and 


Willy Pogany's Interpretation 
of *‘ Omar.” 
From “ The Rubdiydt of Omar Khayyém” (Harrap). 


sent in poems of varying lengths and complicated 
rhyme-scheme. The prize goes to Alice E. Collinge, 
Walden Cottage, Harwood, Bolton, for the follow- 
ing : 


ROBERT BRIDGES 


O perfect day, mature from the womb of Spring, 

With sensuous kisses and sweet, thou lovest the earth. 

Exotic aflaming, freely thou dost fling 

Thy richness and colour, all born at Summer’s birth. 

The bowl of the sky trans- 
lucent white and blue, 

Festoons and mirrors, and 
the rose in cuppéd red, 

Is steeped in odorous 
scent, and my heart 
anew 

In Song is raptured, for 
Beauty and June are 
wed. 


ALFRED LORD 
TENNYSON 


She is stately and tall, my 
dear, 

And her dress is soft 
samite light ; 
Gentian-blue are her eyes, 

and clear 
As they mirror her soul 
so white. 


Like swish of the leaves 
in the fall of the year, 
Or a brook with its 
tinkling lay, 
Her voice is the music of 
Heaven, my dear 
Has eternal freshness of 
May. 


WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH 


Helvellyn’s peak uncapped, 
towers to the sky. 

I scale its paths sublime, 
the known, unknown ; 
Then sudden I see the 

pastoral scenes which lie 
In peace, repose, surround- 
ing verdant zone. 


No din is here of city’s jocund mood. 

E’en lake’s delicious babble is serene ; 

And all my Soul is bathed in Solitude, 

In beauty’s bliss, with God in Nature seen. 


We also commend the entries from John E. Woods 
(Coventry), Norah M. Butterfield (Westward Ho!}), 
John Purdie (Paisley), Kathleen Blyth (West Hartle- 
pool) and Emily E. Knox (Dublin). 


II—One Guinea for the best list of alternative 
Laureates to Bridges, Austin, Tennyson and 
Wordsworth. Reasons for their superiority 
over those actually chosen should be given 
in not more than fifty words each. 


The names which appear most regularly as alternative 
Laureates are those of Kipling, Swinburne and Brown- 
ing. In one case, Hood is suggested as an alternative 
to Wordsworth, “had not poverty forced him into 
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humorous trifling,” 
and another, 
Moore. Neither of 
these is very con- 
vincing, and it is 
indeed Wordsworth 
who contributes the 
greatest difficulty. 
The suggestion of 


favourable and un- 
favourable, and open 
up new lines of 
thought. It is in- 
teresting to see how 
all four notice the 
same forms of 
strength and weak- 
ness, particularly the 


lack of intellectual 
appeal. 


Landor by Miss 
Norah M. Butter- 
field, ‘‘Etain,’’ 
Golf Links Road, 
Westward Ho!, 
Devon, wins her 
the prize, in spite 
of the fact that 
Swinburne would 
probably have been a better choice than Meredith. 


We also commend 
the criticisms by 
Mrs. E. E. Moore 
(Letchworth), M. 
Luckham (West 
Kirby), L. F. Gold- 
smid (London), and E. Sweatman (Reading). 


Photo by _ T. Earle Welby. ry » coed, Mr. Frank Rutter. 


BripGEs.—Kipling is far more a poet of the people than 
Bridges, though not so fine an artist. His power to 
reveal the mind of the typical Englishman, and his wide 
experience of life, would have assured his success. As 
Laureate he would have done better work than in 
seclusion. 


IV.—THE PRIzE OF THREE NEw Books for the best 
quotation from the poetry of John Mase- 
field applicable to any book advertised in the 
January number, is awarded to L. F. Goldsmid, 
30, Crockerton Road, London, S.W.17, for the 
following : 


Austin.—Meredith, though never a popular writer, had 
more of the true poet in him than Austin. His poems 
revealed an artistry which combined with the fastidious- 
ness of the scholar in the production of unusual and 
beautiful verse. He would have taught the English 
people to appreciate really fine poetry. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF THE LOVE AFFAIR. 
By D. L. Moore. (Gerald Howe.) 


‘*So, hurriedly, she slipped her apron strings, 
And dabbed her hair, and wiped her fingers clean, 
And came to greet him languid as a queen.” 


The Widow in the Bye Street, III, 6. 


TENNYsSON.—Browning was Tennyson’s only possible rival 
for the Laureateship. For depth of feeling and vivid 
reality in conception his men and women far surpass 
Tennyson’s romantic heroes and heroines. There is also 
a more universal appeal in most of his poetry. 


We also select for printing : 


TREMENDOUS GAIN. By Pappy SYLVANUs. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
“She held the knave, queen, king and ace.” 
Reynard the Fox. 


(J. N. Banister, “‘ Rollestone,”” Malden Street, Leyland, 
Lancs.) 


WorpsworTtH.—Landor, though a more restrained and 
delicate poet than Wordsworth, had qualities something 
akin to those of Meredith. He would have brought to 
the work of Laureate a perfection of style and a feeling 
for words unequalled by any English writer. and 


THE SQUARE CIRCLE. By DENIs MACKAIL. . 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
“T’ve read of such, but never seen it.” 
King Cole. 


(John E. Woods, 63, Mayfield Road, ~ 
Earlsdon, Coventry.) - 


We also commend the replies from E. D. Young 
(Blaenau Festiniog) and L. F. Goldsmid (London) as 
being far above the average in their reasons they gave 
for their choice. 


III.—HatF A GulINEA for the best 
criticism, in not more than a 
hundred words, of the articles 
on John Masefield’s work appear- 
ing in this number of THE Booxk- 
MAN. 


V.—TuE Bookman will be sent post 
free for twelve months to John 
E. Woods, 63, Mayfield Road, 
Earlsdon, Coventry, for the best 


The majority of entries for this com- suggestion for a competition. 


petition were not so much criticisms 
of the articles as the expression of 
private prejudices about certain parts 
of the Poet Laureate’s work, and one 
of the best (from K. A. Muir, York) 
was much too long. The prize goes to 
E. D. Young, 1, Bryn Bowydd, Blaenau 
Festiniog, for the following : 


I was also very interested in the 
suggestion sent by Mr. John Purdie 
for a competition in which readers are 
asked to provide a lucid explanation 
of Mr. T. S. Eliot’s “The Waste 
Land,” and I sympathise with him 
in his dilemma that nearly all inter- 
preters disagree. As I hope shortly to 
have in THE BooKMAN an article and 
competitions on T. S. Eliot and his 
work, I would suggest that intending 
competitors renew their acquaintance 
with ‘‘The Waste Land,” which, in 
spite of its obscurities, is undoubtedly 
one of the great poems of the last 
decade. 


These articles, while fully appreciating 
the value of Mr. Masefield’s work, point 
out clearly and fairly his weaknesses. 
One would like a suggested explanation 
of two puzzles: why he asks for 
“beauty”? and describes ugliness, and 
why a writer with so little understanding 
of character attempts a study of Shake- 
speare. Otherwise the articles are satis- 
fying; they confirm one’s own opinion, 


Miss Gamel Woolsey 
and Mr. Llewelyn Powys. 


Miss Woolsey is the Author of “ Middle 
Earth” (Grant Richards). 
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CROSSWORD No. 4 


By ProcrustEs 


A guinea will be sent to the sender of a correct solution who 


supplies the best clue to 52 across. 


2 
ma “a 
9 zo az 
7 
ss 
7 3e 
39 40 42 
“s 
fo 
CLUEs. 


I. 


(To be read clockwise round the outside of the puzzle) : 
“Oh. make haste ! ” 


Down : 


2. 


Palindromic appeal. 


3. Curtail a site that yielded fine tiles for the Persian Art 
Exhibition. 

4. For all of this—‘“ forgiveness give—and take :”’ 

5. Entertain. 

6. Men worshipped it in Persia, 

8. Darius was one of them. 

9. One who knows. 

Io. “... my Beloved, fill the Cup that clears .. .” 

It. Method of arranging guests on the grass. 

15. For opening conversation with a goose. 

17. Omar’s wine never induced this. 

19. Omar used the same door for this as for 28. 

20. “. .. with his darker Draught.” 

22. Exclamation. 

24. French coin. 

25 Persian product. 

26. - Reversed article. 

28. See 19 down. 

33. Pronoun. 

35. Verb. 

37- “... the Bird is on the Wing!” 

38. Negative. 

41. Floral symbol of Oriental detachment. 

42. Reverse what has become of the courts where Jamshyd 
gloried and drank deep. 

45. Some little talk of this and another, and then no more, 

46. King of Basan. 

49. “ The brave music of a distant drum” might summon to 
this. 

50. Omar did this upon the Throne of Saturn. 

51. She is upset. 

ACROss : 

7. “ Let Rustum lay about .. . as he will.” 

8. Persian kings who succeeded 8 down. 

te. 


47+ 
48. 


The Germans placed their hope in this doorway of the 
battered Caravanserai. 


Exclamation. 

To Omar the only virtue. 

He who regretfully objects. 

Where Persian art is at its best. 

Jupiter turned her into a heifer, 

Preposition. 

The Sultans are girded with his sword. 

Number of things certain. 

Make a Greek poet less egotistical. 

The ball makes no question of these. 

The Bowl where Morning flings the Stone. 

This method, so successful with the Gordian knot, could 
not have been of service for the ‘‘ Knot of Human Death 
and Fate.” 

If it is this it does 5. 

Permit or prevent. 

“‘a Veil past which I could not see.” 

Begins many Arabic place-names. 

Japanese plays. 

The same. 

Read up. 

Adverb. 

What He knows about. 

Nothing to worry about, when one reflects that 
“|. . to-morrow I may be 


Myself with yesterday’s sev’n thousand years.” 
Omar lived in the Seljuk ... 


Helps to make wilderness Paradise. 


Solution to Crossword || 


NiEIR S 

R 
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This proved a difficult Crossword, and many com- 


petitors came to grief at 61 across. The standard of 
the clues was high, but again the prize goes to a 
competitor who introduced a reference to the subject 
of the crossword— Miss J. M. Mackintosh, Milton, 
Pittenweem, Fifeshire, Scotland, for : 


“That blessed rose among the thorns . . . d; 
Give a bruised spirit peace.” 
Philip the King. 


15. 
16, 
18. 
19. 
23. 
25. 
27. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
35- 
30. 
38. 
39. 
42. 
42. 
44- 
= 
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(see p. 314) 
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Books of the Month 


Books received from December 12th to January | 2th 


(Books reviewed in this number are not included in list, nor does the inclusion of a book preclude review in a 
subsequent issue.) 


CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES 


Ancus & Ropertson (Sydney).—Speaking Personally. 
Walter Murdoch. 5s. j 
InpD1IAN Press (Allahabad).—Literary Studies. Amaranatha 

Jha.—Shakespearean Comedy and Other Studies. 
Amaranatha Jha. 
OxForD PreEss.—Some Thoughts on the Mayor of 
Casterbridge. W.H. Gardner. 2s. 6d. 
Stort (Halifax).—From a Pennine Window. 
38. 6d. 


T. Green. 


FICTION 


(Price 7s. 6d. each, except where otherwise indicated.) 

CHAPMAN & HaLi.—Way For a Sailor! Albert Richard 
Wetjen. 

Cottins.—The Strangler Fig. John Stephen Strange.— 
The Other Bullet. Nancy Barr Mavity. — Two 
Families. Archibald Marshall.—The Forbidden Way. 
Katharine Tynan.—Wine Harvest. Norman Giles.— 
The Sloping Garden. Phyllis Austin. 


DuckwortH.—Gog and Magog. Vincent Sheean.—August. 


Pansy Pakenham. 


Joun Hami_ton.—The Emerald Way. Eugene Demolder. 
—The Luck of Luce. Donald Deane. 


HEINEMANN.—Murder by Latitude. Rufus King. 


Hopper & StouGHTon.—Outlaws of Eden. Peter B. 
Kyne.—The Man Who Was Sure.—Joseph Hocking. 
3s. 6d.—Cavalier of Chance. Sydney Horler. 3s. 6d.— 
Destry Rides Again. Max Brand. 

HutcHinson.—Prisoner Halm. Karl Wilke.—The Silver 
Birch. Richmal Crompton.—Daughter of Joy. 
Margaret Peterson.—W. H. Talbot Mundy. 6s.— 
Storm Against the Walls. Laurence W. Meynell.— 
This Lady Was a Gentleman. Maboth Moseley.— 
Heyday. Anthony Gibbs. 

JaRROLDs.—The Thirteenth Disciple. J. Leslie Mitchell. 
—Look to the Lady. Margery Allingham.—Ragged 
Banners. Ethel Mannin. 


HERBERT JENKINS.—The Social Storming. Wyndham 


Martyn.—The Shadow of Larose. Arthur Gask. 
Joun Lane.—The Hounds of Justice. Robin Forsythe. 
WERNER LAvuRIE.—More Stories. Barry Pain. 8s. 6d.— 


The Reckoning. Joan Conquest.—All That For 
Nothing. Lady Rena Terrington. 

LonGcMANS.—Bottles in the Smoke. Clement Hankey. 
8s. 6d.—Murder in the Mirror. W. W. Masters. 

MatHEews & Marrot.—From Day to Day. Ferdynand 
Goetel. 

SECKER.—The Sisters of Prague. Joseph Gregor.—The 
Books of the Emperor Wu Ti. Walter Meckaner. 6s. 

STOCKWELL.—A Merry Heart. Leonard Leese. 3s. 6d.— 
The Goad. Norman M. Plummer. 5s. 

Warp, Locx.—Denise the Daughter. Katharine Tynan.— 
A Way of Escape. L.G. Moberly. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND TRANSLATIONS 


BLACKWELL.—The Satires of A. Persius Flaccus. Rendered 
into English Verse by Jonathan Tate. 4s. 6d. 

HutTcHInson.—The Romance of Mme. du Chatelet and 
Voltaire. André Maurel. 10s. 6d.—Recollections of 
a Bulgarian Diplomatist’s Wife. Anna Stancioff. 18s. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


CAMBRIDGE PrREss.—The Cambridge Ancient History. 
Third Vol. of Plates. Prepared by C. T. Seltman. 
12s. 6d.—The Cambridge Ancient History. Vol. VIII. 
Edited by S. A. Cook, F. E. Adcock and M. P. Charles- 
worth. 35s. 

HERBERT JENKINS.—Czechoslovakia. Clive Holland. 5s. 

Knopr.—tThe Life of J. Pierpont Morgan. John Kennedy 


Winkler. 15s.—East of the Hudson. J. Brooks 
Atkinson. 7s. 6d. 

Lewis (Cardiff) —Cardiff. Herbert M. Thompson. 
12s. 6d. 

Sampson Low.—Pioneer, Soldier and Politician. Sum- 
marised Memoirs of Colonel Sir David Harris. 8s. 6d. 


GRANT RicHarps.—A Short History of the Hungarian 
People. Ferenc Eckhart. 3s. 6d. 


JUVENILE 


PICKERING & INGLIs.—Joan’s Handful. 
2s. 6d. 


Amy Le Feuvre. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AMERICAN Book Suppry Co.—The Cheerful Cherub. 
Second Series. Rebecca McCann. 9s. 
CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE SociETy.—The People’s Year 
Book, 1931. 3s. 
HEINEMANN.—Vegetable 
8s. 6d. 

WERNER LaurRIE.—Jokes from the Courts. A. C. Steven- 
son Ashmore. 2s. and Is. 

MaruzeEn Co. (Tokyo).—Safe Thoughts for Skittish Times. 
John Eills. 

OxForD PreEss.—Pages of English Prose. 
Arthur Quiller-Couch. 3s. 6d. 

Ceci, PALMER.—Shakespeare’s Plays. 
21s. 

PREECE (Adelaide).—Woggheegny : Australian Aboriginal 
Legends. Catherine Stow. 8s. 6d. 

ReveELL.—African Stories. Albert D. Helser. 7s. 


Cookery. Elizabeth Lucas. 


Selected by Sir 


Eva Turner Clark. 


POETRY 


Atston Rivers.—Poems. Cyril Ward Chadwick. 
OVERBROOK PrREss (Ottawa).—Laconics. E.R. 
OxrorD Press.—Poems. F. A. Homfray. 3s. 6d. 
Grant RicHarps.—Middle Earth. Gamel Woolsey. 6s. 


HumpHREY Tovutmin.—The Guardsman and Cupid’s 
Daughter. Villiers David. 7s. 6d. 


2s. 6d. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


ALLEN & Unwin.—Preparation for Holy Matrimony. 
Bernard M. Hancock. 2s. 

ConsTaBLE.—A Journey to China, or Things Which are 
Seen. Arnold J. Toynbee. 15s. 

Joun Lane.—Wagner’s Nibelungen Ring. Lt.-Col. Sir 
Reginald Rankin. 12s. 6d. 

OxrorD Press.—A Tour to the Hebrides. 
Boswell. 3s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. 


Johnson & 
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THE BOOKLOVERS’ CIRCLE 


LONDON 


January 7th.—Our Dickens evening, with Mr. T. W. Hill as lecturer, was a triumph for all concerned. 
Mr. G. B. Burgin, who was in the chair, introduced Mr. Hill as ‘“‘ an accomplished musician, an ardent 
Dickensian, and the most cheerful secretary the Atheneum Club has ever had.”’ In the course of an 
extempore address, delivered with effortless ease, the result of a perfect and complete knowledge, Mr. Hill 
touched on many facets of Dickens’s genius—his powers of concentration, his attitude to religion, his views 
on family life. ‘‘ Dickens regarded the marriage tie as indissoluble,” said Mr. Hill. In closing, he advised 
those who want to appreciate the famous writer’s life to read Ralph Straus’s very fine book on Dickens. 
The lecture, together with the Chairman’s choicely worded invitation to the audience to express their views 
freely, led to an unusually good discussion. Those who spoke included Miss Clara Grant, whose “ Farthing 
Bundles ” for East End children are so famous ; Miss Edgar; Miss Macpherson ; Mr. Wildey Knights ; 
and Mr. Clive Holland, who has a wide experience of public libraries, where, he said, “‘ Dickens is always 
being renewed.” A welcome visitor was Mr. Charles Robinson, the artist, brother of Heath Robinson, 
who spoke on Dickens’s illustrators. His most interesting views and experiences were followed, at the 
Chairman’s suggestion, by some personal reminiscences from Miss Nellie Tom-Gallon of her brother, 
the late Mr. Tom Gallon who, when his first book came out was, she reminded us, hailed everywhere 
as “‘ the new Dickens.’’ A final speech, of equal interest, was given by Mr. G. Moulton Piper. 


Mr. Raphael Nelson’s Exhibition of paintings at the Foyle Art Gallery, Charing Cross Road, has been 
attracting many of our members. Miss Gladys Forrest kindly sends us the following: ‘‘ To those of 
us who remember Mr. Raphael Nelson as a caricaturist, his present ‘one man show,’ on view until 
February 4th, at the Foyle Art Gallery, will surprise by the catholicity of his language. Water-colours of 
London and Devon, oil paintings, flower studies, still life and several caricatures are included in this twelfth 
exhibition. Mr. Nelson’s style is clear, lucid and well-planned, whatever the subject ; his line, however 
emphasised its decorative quality may be, is never inexpressive, unsensitive or ‘ dead.’ With a decorator’s 
fondness for the fearless placing of insistence upon first things, Mr. Nelson’s work is, at the same time, 
full of enjoyment and poetic jest. This is well shown in ‘ Looking Down on the Dart’ and ‘ Evening,’ 
two delightful examples of his slow and excessively precise movement. If nothing could be more pleasantly 
witty and original than the peculiar and quite distinct use Mr. Nelson has made of his still-life group, the 
‘Three Portraits,’ the pseudo-pedantry of his caricature of Mr. Arnold Bennett is equally charming. In 
his flower studies Mr. Nelson gives to his drawings an even more deliberately decorative quality, though 
often this is achieved by a freer balance and a less strict symmetry.” 


January 21st——Mr. Harold Monro on “ Poetry in the Twentieth Century.”” (Report next month.) 


Programme for 1931 


February 4th.—Mr. H. M. Tomlinson: ‘‘ Some American Notes.” Chairman: Captain H. A. Jones, M.C. 
February 18th.—Mr. A. E. Coppard. Chairman: Mr. Alfred Tresidder Sheppard. 


March 4th.—Mr. W. R. Calvert, author of ‘‘ Sorrowstones,”’ etc. Chairman: Miss Almey St. John 
Adcock. 


March 18th.—Annual Dinner. Chairman: Mr. Hugh Ross Williamson. Guest of the Evening: 
Major Owen Rutter, F.R.G.S., who has lived for a number of years in the Far East, speaks from personal 
knowledge gained during his travels in Borneo and Formosa, and also in the Baltic States, and is the author 
of many books, the latest of which is entitled ‘‘ The Pirate Wind.” 


April 8th.—Mrs. Champion de Crespigny: ‘‘ Psychical Research and Modern Thought.” Chairman : 
‘Miss Nellie Tom-Gallon. 


’ April 22nd.—Mr. W. Francis Aitken: ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln.” Chairman: Mr. Norreys Jephson 
O’Conor. 


All applications for membership should be addressed to the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Sophie Hine, 48, Lee 
Park, Blackheath, S.E.3. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE 


All applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, Miss Winifred Hurlstone-Jones, 17, Palmeira 
Square, Hove. 


HODDER STOUGHTON 


HODDER 


“YOU 

WILL 

ENJOY 

MR. OPPEN- 

HEIM’S 

THRILLER” 
News-Chronicle 


“MR. 
MACKAIL 
HAS DONE 
NOTHING 
BETTER ” 
Evening Standard 


“A 
GENUINELY 
EXCITINGI 
BOOK” 
News-Chronicle 


“ THE 
SLEUTHS 
ARE 
WONDER- 
FULLY 
ACTUAL” 
Daily Telegraph 


“THIS 
EXHILAR- 
ATING 
AND 
DRAMATIC 
YARN” 

Daily Telegraph 
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